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The new edition, revised and en- 
larged by Dorkas Fellows, Editor, 
and Myron Warren Getchell, Asso- 
ciate, contains 404 pages more than 
the preceding edition. Besides many 
short additions, considerable expan- 
sion will be found in Philosophy, 
Social Sciences, Pure Sciences, Use- 
ful Arts and History. 
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5 ALA Listings 


your library should have 


_] Ghirardi—RADIO PHYSICS 
COURSE 

The standard text on the fundamentals of radio, 

electricity and sound. Read by thousands of 

radio students the world over. Thorough. Un- 


derstandable. Concise. Authoritative. 972 pp. 
Over 500 illus. $4. 


() Ghirardi—MODERN RADIO 
SERVICING 


Explains exactly how to service radio receivers. 
Latest 1936 data and methods, complete with 
tables and diagrams. The only comprehensive 
book of its kind. 1300 pp. 706 illus. ‘ 


(_] Ghirardi—RADIO FIELD SERVICE 
DATA (2nd Edition) 
New, completely rewritten edition. Compre- 
hensive, concentrated data for service men’s shop 
and field reference. Now over 400 pp. $2.50 


[] Lyford—YOUR INVENTION 
How to Protect and Merchandise It 
A layman’s guide-book to the securing and pro- 


motion of patents, trademarks and copyrights. 
128 pp. $1.50 


[] Denton—SHORT-WAVE RADIO 
50. HANDBOOK: "°°. 
on, , shdrt<wave. ‘radio > heceiver 


‘ Refgreace : data 
by a foremost authority. 205 pp. 


** edtistritfion 
__ 31.50 Bae Bea 

Stl! (AU Nsted in ALA. Bopklict’, 
‘RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. 
45 Astor Place, New York Dept. WB 
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MAY 


(Continued from the June Bulletin) 
May 13. Dr. Alexis Carrel, immigrant 
American physician and author of Man, the 
Unknown, was given an award of merit by 
the National Institute of Immigrant Welfare 
in New York. 


May 19. Marmaduke W. Pickthall, Eng- 
lish novelist and Orientalist, died at St. Ives, 
Cornwall, England, at the age of sixty-one. 
His works grew out of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the East; well known among them ig 
Said the Fisherman. 


May 26. Jules Romains, French novelist, 
author of Men of Good Will, arrived in the 
United States for a visit of three months. 
After a week in New York he went to Mills 
College, California, to deliver a series of 
lectures on French literature and modern 
Europe. 


JUNE 


June 8 John Hays Hammond, multimil- 
lionaire mining expert and author of a popu- 
lar autobiography (published in 1935) died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his estate, 
Lookout Hill, at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
at the age of eighty-one. 


June 8. Mrs. Eugene Field, widow of the 
“children’s poet,” died at the age of eighty 
on her estate at Heafford Junction, Wiscon- 
sin, where she had resided ten years. Only 
two weeks before her death, Phi Delta Phi 
fraternity brothers of her husband had saved 
her 150-acre farm from foreclosure by ad- 
vancing a loan of $2,600. She was buried 
beside her husband at Kenilworth, Illinois. 


June 14. Gilbert Keith Chesterton, Eng- 
lish essayist, poet, novelist, and critic, died 
of heart disease at his home in Beaconsfield, 
Buckinghamshire, at the age of sixty-two. 
Two months before his death he had com- 
pleted his autobiography, which will be pub- 
lished this fall. Since his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism in 1922, a great part of 
his writing had been devoted to upholding 
the. Catholic.faith, In the-opinion of critics, 
he will+ He longest: Femembered ab a: poet, 
June 14. The two, anaes $1, 600" Hieghtcs 
Mifflin Ajferary, tellpwsfips .were . awarded. “to 
Robert * Pen Warten, t assistant.” préfessér: at 
Louisiana State University, and to’ Clelie 
Huggins, of Brooklyn, New York. 
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MAXIM GORKY 
March 14, 1868—June 18, 1936 


June 18. Maxim Gorky, Russian novelist 
and dean of Soviet letters, whose real name 
was Alexei Maximovitch Peshkov, died at 
his country home near Moscow at the age 
of sixty-eight. He had been ill with con 
sumption most of his life. Two days after 
his death his ashes, borne by Joseph V 
Stalin and other high government officials, 
were buried in the Kremlin wall as massed 
bands played the Soviet funeral hymn, can- 
non boomed a _ twenty-one-gun salute, arid 
more than 50,000 persons thronged Red 
Square. 


June 21. Harold Everett Porter, dramatist 
and author under the name of “Holworthy 
Hall,” died of pneumonia in Torrington, Con- 
necticut, at the age of forty-eight. His best 
known work was a one-act play, The Valiant, 
written in collaboration with Robert Middle- 
mass and used by Bert Lytell as a starring 
vehicle for many years. The play has been 
widely used in amateur theatricals and was 
made into a motion picture in 1929. 


June 24. The Hawthornden Prize for 1936 


. ’Was presented in London to Evelyn Waugh 
: ‘for his life of Edmund Campion. 


JULY 
July 1. William Ellery Leonard, sixty-year 
old University of Wisconsin poet and pro- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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/a,OJSY LIBRARIANS 


Turn to this reliable source for child welfare help 


Librarians must know 


the answer to scores I turn to it constantly for information on such problems as: 


of questions about the “Jealousy among children;” “Sex education;” “What shall ten- 
rearing of children year-old Sarah read;” “How shall the two-year-old be clothed ;” 
which come up every | “What part shall father have in child-training;” “What shall 


day from interested 
parents, teachers, 


, 
preachers, women’s ELLEN F. CHAMBERLAYNE, Librarian 


garcia and Shrewsbury Public Library, Shrewsbury, Mass. 


The Parents’ Magazine 


can be relied upon to answer most of 
these questions quickly and conclusively 
as you will agree if you examine our 
seven year subject index, now offered 
for only 25 cents a copy. The authori- 
tative articles in this magazine are al- 
ways fully indexed in Wilson’s Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 


the family eat in warm weather.” 





Whenever anyone consults you about 
child problems be sure to tell them 
what you know about THE PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE, the foremost publication in 
this field with a circulation of nearly 


400,000 families. 
$2.00 A YEAR 


Add to your magazine list at $1.75 





THE SEVEN YEAR INDEX 


MORE than 1000 articles on every child rearing 
problem are indexed and classified so that you 
can locate quickly, authoritative opinion and com- 
ment upon Baby Care, Behavior, Discipline, Food 
Habits, Obedience, in fact every general topic from 
adolescence to vocational training. This index 
covers the last seven years. 25 cents a copy. 
An unbroken file of this magazine becomes more 
valuable each year. Be sure to provide enough 
current copies to answer fully any question about 
child rearing. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. George Santayana, The Last Puritan.... 212 
2. Charles Morgan, Sparkenbroke......... 185 
3. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 144 
4. Sinclair Lewis, It Can’t Happen Here... 120 
5. Mary Roberts Rinehart, The Doctor.... 118 
6. Rebecca West, The Thinking Reed..... 85 
7. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse........ 84 
8. J. Lawrence, If I Have Four Apples... 77 
9. Lloyd C. Douglas, Magnificent Obsession 49 
10. Vincent Sheean, Sanfelice.............. 47 

CoMMENT: 

arrivals amon 
Doctor, and Sanfelice; in non-fiction they were 


Years, Sweden: 
than 20 points are: 


Green Light, 
Life With Father, 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingh 
Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, 
Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 


am, 





Summer Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


The leaders in both classifications remain the same as they were in our June list 
the fiction favorites during the summer were Sparkenbroke, Gone With the Wind, The 
Wake Up and Live, Around the World in Eleven 
The. Middle Way, and Idiot’s Delight. 
Honey in the Horn, Seven Pillars of Wisdom, Soviet Communism, 
South Riding, 100 Million Guinea Pigs, and Beyond. Sing the Woods. . . First 
place on each library’s report counts 10 points, second place 9 points, etc. 


Boston, 
<ansas City (Mo. 
New York City, Pittsburgh, 


NON-FICTION 


. Robert E. Sherwood, Idiot’s Delight..... 42 
. Paul De Kruif, Why Keep Them Alive?. 31 


_ 


AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Alexis Carrell, Man the Unknown..... 204 
2. Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Live!. 201 
3. Abbe, Around the World in Eleven Years 150 
4. N. Farson, The Way of a Transgressor.. 150 
5. Anne M. Lindbergh, North to the Orient. 112 
6. Walter Duranty, J Write as I Please... 88 
7. John Gunther, Inside Europe.......... 83 
8. M. W. Childs, Sweden: The Middle Way 51 
9 
0 


New 
Books not listed above but credited with more 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 


), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Portland Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 








The Literary Calendar 
(Continued from page 4) 


fessor, and his twenty-eight-year-old bride 
of a year, the former Grace Golden, peti- 
tioned circuit court to set aside their di- 
vorce of a month earlier. 


July 14. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Hindu au- 
thor and lecturer, committed suicide by hang- 
ing himself in his New York apartment. 
He was forty-five years old. His American 
wife, the former Ethel Dugan, and their 
son, Dhan Gopal II, survive. His books, 
fiction and non-fiction dealt with Indian life 
and problems, and several of them are well 
known to juvenile readers; among these is 
Gay-Neck, awarded the John Newbery Medal 
i most distinguished children’s book of 
1927. 


July 30. The eighteenth anniversary of 
the death of Joyce Kilmer, American poet, 
at Chateau Thierry in the World War, was 
observed by the dedication of a virgin forest 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains to his memory 
and by a mass conducted in Brooklyn, New 
York, by the American Legion. 


AUGUST 
August 2. Mary Raymond Shipman An- 
drews, author of The Perfect Tribute, a 


widely popular story about Abraham Lincoln, 
died at her home near Syracuse, New York. 
Three days later her husband, William S. 
Andrews, a former judge of the New York 
Supreme Court, died. Joint funeral services 


were conducted. Mrs. Andrews’s famous 
book sold 600,000 copies. 

Aug. 9. Lincoln Steffens, noted “‘muck- 
raker” of the early 1900's, whose autobiog- 


raphy (published in 1931) ranks among the 
greatest written by an American, died at his 
home in Carmel, California, of a heart at- 
tack at the age of seventy. He had been 
ill for two and a half years. His divorced 
wife, Ella Winter, writer and lecturer, and 
their ten-year-old son, Peter, survive. He 
was buried beside his parents in San Fran 
cisco. 

Aug. 9. Arthur Benjamin Reeve, author of 
mystery stories and creator of “Craig Ken- 
nedy, the American Shelock Holmes,” died 
at his home in Trenton, New Jersey, at the 
age of fifty-five. 


Aug. 16. Grazia Deledda, 
and Nobel prize winner for literature in 
1926, died in Rome. She was born in 1872, 
the daughter of humble peasants, in the 
island of Sardina, the background of most 
of her work. She was married at 24 to a 
civil officer of the Ministry of War, Cavaliere 
Palmerino Madesani. They had one 
Among her books translated into English are 
The Mother and Ashes. 


Aug. 17. Vincent Sheean, author of Per- 
sonal History and Sanfelice, was rushed by 
plane from Dublin to a Swiss sanitarium, 
near Geneva, as the result of complications 
following a severe case of pneumonia. 


Witsur C. Happen 


Italian novelist 


son. 








Again .. we cut 


a Birthday Cake 


T means much more to us than a mere cake with 40 candles. For it is symbolic of 

the many friends, the pleasant business relations that have been our rich reward during 
40 years of ceaseless effort to produce library furniture and supplies built to exacting 
quality standards. 





To you librarians—hundreds of you from coast to coast—we proffer sincere thanks. 
Your enthusiastic interest and support, year after year, prove to us that our quality 


standards, our tireless vigilance 
to speed fast deliveries have G AY rE O R D 
BROS., INC. 


been appreciated. 
It is your approbation and 
Established 1896 


support which constantly spurs 
us to anticipate new trends 
to originate new methods 

. new devices that will make 
your work easier and your li- 

















_ brary a better, more attractive 

place. Stockton, Calif. Syracuse, N. Y. 
iS MAKERS OF LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
_ 
1€ . 
is Have You Seen the New Magazine? 
n ageless spc welcomed by the leading univer- 
“d sities, colleges and schools, JOBS & CAREERS, The 
id Vocational Digest, is the only national magazine covering 
le the field of practical vocational knowledge in an all-around, 
1- non-technical manner. 

JOBS & CAREERS gives each month a cross-section sur- 
of vey of the whole, great, modern world of work. > 
n- JOBS & CAREERS selects and condenses, for easy reading, 
“d ‘ vital information bearing on all fields of em ment. 

| Drive TF Home tn 1906 Chcoge Dew, Now 
” 2S ae _ pe JOBS & CAREERS shows the prospective employe what he 
Rotten Fer Wonee Pearsn's Weebly must look for in a job, and what the job is looking 
Help Fer College Studeets |! U. 5. Dept. of interior 27 ~ ft 
st - for in him. 
|] OccuperonatiClen Fc stone Netonel Occupetione! Conterence 
in JOBS & CAREERS guides the job-seeker, explaining the 
2 technique of job-hunting, analysing employment con- 
md ditions and career opportunities. 
st JOBS & CAREERS provides excellent supplementary read- 
. ] Yesive Mdbon More Poying Jobe Meoded ing material in schools and colleges, for courses in 
nde, social science, vocational civics, orientation and 
re *Premenct courses in survey of occupations. 
- Sew nt ~ Cop of ug tps « Cady Se Ce JOBS & CAREERS is of the greatest help to teachers and 
re The Principle Pere. 242 — Leore to My, 289 students in all vocational guidance problems. 

JOBS & CAREERS publishes inspirational stories, sketches 
r- of successful business careers, informative essays and 
dy job statistics. 

n JOBS & CAREERS conducts special departments helpful to 
‘ job-seekers; such as: Guide Post to Occupations; 
as LIBRARIANS! 





Help us to bring this Vocational 
Information to the attention of 
Teachers and Students. 


Place one or more copies on your reading tables. 


Put in your order now! 


Job-Getting Assistance; Question and Answers, etc. 


Subscription price for one year (12 issues) $3.00 


JOBS & CAREERS, Inc., 520 N.Michigan Ave., Dept. W.936, Chicago, Ill. 
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222 volumes 
FABIEN ee ie en . 
{ + T 7 Ty ai eo 
COMPILED BY HELEN GRANT CUSHING 
eo FF wo eo” PF wa e- PF ~@ +. 
—o— t f Be 
—t = i= ——} 
850 pages 


USES: This index will prove especially useful to 
teachers of music in schools. Songs are listed on a wide 
variety of subjects which furnish material related to 
almost any project or activity that a class may be engaged upon. 
Grades given in the Key to Symbols furnish a guide to the difficulty 
and interest of the collections. Lists of Fincer PLay Sones, Action 
Soncs and Sincinc GAMgs furnish songs which have an especial use- 
fulness for teachers of kindergartens and the lower grades. 


Program makers for radio broadcasts, and anyone who has to 
arrange programs for special days, or on special subjects will find 
material for many purposes conveniently segregated. 

Reference workers seeking the music and words of a particular 
song or poems which have been set to music will find the Index 
most helpful. 


SCOPE: The books indexed 
form a carefully selected list of 


ENTRIES: Titre, Composer, 
AUTHoR, and SuBJECT entries are 
The main 





children’s song collections which 
have been found most useful in 
libraries and to teachers of music 
in elementary schools. 


SELECTION: _ Selection of 
the 189 collections (222 volumes) 
was made by vote of librarians, 
teachers and supervisors of music 
in various parts of the United 
States. Thirty-three volumes are 
starred for first purchase in 
smaller schools and libraries. 


all in one alphabet. 
(title) entry gives alternate title, 
composer, author, language of the 
text, and symbols for the books 
in which the song can be found. 
References are made from alter- 
nate titles, and from first lines in 
both the original language and in 
translations. Subject entries are 
grouped by large subjects with 
subdivisions so that many related 
subjects are together. 


We shall be glad to send quotation on request 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York City 
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WRITE NOW FOR YOUR COPY 


1936-1937 SEASON 


CATALOG 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
BOTH KINDS BOTH SIZES 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU Y.M.C.A. 


347 MADISON AVE. Department “E”’ 19 S. LA SALLE ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUR AGENTS, SCREEN ADETTES 925 N. W. 19th AVENUE, PORTLAND, OREGON 








LIBRARIANS 
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Woman’s Digest — the 
newest woman's maga- 
zine—is presented to you 
as a valuable addition for 
the reference and reading 
rooms. 
Woman's Digest is a 

handy, timely, carefully 

planned and selected re- 

view of political, social 

and economic affairs as 


“The Best of the World’s Press” they particularly concern 


modern women. 


The clearest thinking 
minds, the most accurate 
observers, writers with 
the liveliest style, assem- 
ble each month to state 
their observations and 
show readers the femi- 
nine world in review. 














NMPACTOlM 





Woman's Digest con- 
tains in each issue a 
sprightly array of fea- 
tures, short fiction, 
humor, debate, travel 
sketches, highlights from 
the current drama and 
unusual international re- 
cipes. 





Woman’s Digest repre- 
sents a conscious effort 
to bring between two 
covers, for the first time 
the American woman's 
interest at home and 
abroad. 


There is no more com- 
prehensive view of to- 
day’s world than in 
Woman’s Digest. 


LSA OI 





GIRL OF THE PAPAGOS 











25 M. C. BANNING « KAREL CAPEK Order Through Your 
Cents E. M. MATSNER, M.D. « ROSITA FORBES Agency or Direct 
Septemter H. WOODWARD « JOSEPH JASTROW 
Contents appear on Inside Cover WOMAN’S DIGEST 
; 97 Hudson Street 
A Free Sample Copy Will Be Mailed You at Your Request New York 
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Margaret Mitchell © 


Autobiographical sketch of Margaret Mitchell, whose 
first novel Gone With the Wind is the current best 
seller: 


ae | WAS born in Atlanta and have lived 
here all my life. My parents were born 
in Atlanta. My grandparents had cotton 
plantations in the vicinity of Atlanta before 
the town was built. As far as I can trace, 
my people have always lived in the South, 
most of them in Georgia, since the Revolution. 
I can find no record of any of my people 
living further north than Brittan’s Neck, 
North Carolina. My people have been cotton 
planters, lawyers, and Methodist ministers. 


“My father is Eugene M. Mitchell, a lawyer 
of considerable prominence here in Georgia. 
He is an authority on Georgia and Southern 
history and president of the Atlanta Historical 
Society. My mother, now dead, was Maybelle 
Stephens, also an authority on Southern his- 
tory, particularly that pertaining to the Civil 
War. I have one brother, older than I am, 
Stephens Mitchell. He is a lawyer, president 
of the Atlanta Lawyers Club and editor of 
the Atlanta Historical Bulletin. 

“My ancestors have been getting into wars 
ever since 1680. They've fought in Colonial 
Indian campaigns, the Revolution, the War 
of 1812, Mexican War, Seminole Wars, Civil 
War, and the younger fry fought in the last 
war. 


“IT was educated in the Atlanta Public 
Schools and at Washington Seminary, an At- 
lanta preparatory school. I hoped to study 
medicine but while I was at Smith College 
my mother died and I had to come home to 
keep house. A year or so later I got a job 
on the Atlanta Journal and wrote run-of-the- 
mine reporting stuff as well as signed feature 
stories, for about six years. 


“After giving up active newspaper work I 
began on Gone With the Wind. I think I 
started it in 1926 but can’t be sure of that. 
Practically all of it was written between 1926 
and 1929. It was high tide of the Jazz Age 
and the Boom Era was on us but I would 
write a Victorian type novel and one about 
hard times. The reason it took so long in 
the writing was that my own health was not 
so good and also every member of my family 
and all my friends were seriously ill during 
that period. I spent months and years in 
hospital corridors and outside of operating 
rooms. Finally it seemed that I would never 
finish it, due to the many outside calls on 
my time, so I put it away and forgot about 
it. I never submitted it to any publisher or 
any agent as I thought it pretty terrible. 

“When Mr. H. S. Latham was in Atlanta, 
a little over a year ago, he heard about the 
manuscript and took it away with him and 
bought it. He was the first person beside 
myself who had ever laid eyes on it. Except 
my husband—and he had not seen all of it 
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nor could he make heads or tails of it due to 
my unfortunate habit of writing from the 
back of the book toward the front. 

“My husband is John R. Marsh, a Ken- 
tuckian. We were married in 1925. He is 
manager of the advertising department of 
the Georgia Power Company. He is a former 
newspaper man. We have no children. 

“I chose the Civil War period to write 
about because I was raised on it. As a child 
I listened for hours on Sunday afternoons 
to stories of fighting in Virginia and Georgia, 
to the horror of Sherman’s approach, his final 
arrival and the burning and looting, and the 
way the refugees crowded the trains and the 
roads to Macon. And I heard about Recon- 
struction. In fact I heard everything except 
that the Confederates lost the war. When 
I was ten years old, it was a violent shock 
to learn that General Lee had been licked. 
And I thought it had all happened just a few 
years before I was born. 

“If the novel has a theme, the theme is 
that of survival. What makes some people 
able to come through catastrophes and others, 
apparently just as able, strong, and brave, 
go under? We've seen it in the present de- 
pression. It happens in every upheaval. Some 
people survive; others don’t., What qualities 
are in those who fight their way through 
triumphantly that are lacking in those who 
go under? What was it that made some of 
our Southern people able to come through 
a War, a Reconstruction, and a complete 
wrecking of the social and economic system? 
I don’t know. I only know that the survivors 
used to call that quality ‘gumption’. So I 
wrote about the people who had gumption 
and the people who didn’t.” 
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| Volumes I-XIX 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 





The Dictionary of 
American Biography 


moves to completion. In the nineteen 
volumes now ready there are 12,913 bi- 
ographies, varying in length from 500 
to 10,000 words according to the im- 
portance of the subjects. Each sketch 
is supplemented by full bibliographical 
references. The work is being issued 
under the auspices of the 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Full information about the work may be had from 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Now Ready | 
To Be Complete in Twenty Volumes 
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Daphne du Maurier 


APHNE DU MAURIER, English novel- 

ist, was born May 13, 1907, in London, 
the second daughter of Gerald du Maurier, 
actor-manager, and granddaughter of George 
du Maurier, caricaturist and author of Trilby 
and Peter Ibbetson. She says that her greatest 
sorrow is that she never knew her famous 
grandfather, who died eleven years before 
she was born. It is said that, as a child, she 
bore an extraordinary resemblance to the 
characters in his drawings, especially to Trilby 
herself. 


Educated privately in England and France, 
she started writing poems and short stories 
at the age of nineteen; some of them ap- 
peared in The Bystander and the Sunday Re- 
view. Her first novel, The Loving Spirit, 
was written in the autumn of 1929, when 
she was twenty-two. She found the material 
for it in Fowey, Cornwall, where she has 
spent much of her time since 1927. This little 
town and seaport, built on an estuary, has 


been made famous by the novels of Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. Here, mixing with 
the local boatmen, fishermen, and _ship- 


builders, she heard many tales of the life 
during the past century, pieces of family 
history, stories of men and women who have 
passed out of the scheme of things. From 
this scattered material emerged the skeleton 
of her novel of five generations of a family 
in whose blood ran a passionate love of the 
sea. She set down the story while living 
alone in an empty house, with the water of 
the harbor splashing against the slip below. 
Published in 1931, it received the enthusiastic 
praise of Rebecca West and other discrim- 
inating critics. 


Since that time, three more novels have 
flowed from Miss du Maurier’s pen. They 
are: Ill Never Be Young Agam (1932), 
The Progress of Julius (1933), and Jamaica 
Inn (1936). All have been well received, 
particularly Jamaica Inn which is currently 
in great demand and is said to mark the 
author’s coming of age as a novelist. It is an 
exciting story of smugglers and wreckers on 
the Cornish coast more than a hundred years 
ago, and, in the opinion of Séan O’Faolain, 
Robert Louis Stevenson would not have been 
ashamed to have written it. 


In addition to her novels, Miss du Maurier 
has written a biography of her father entitled 
Gerald: A Portrait. Published in 1934, the 
year of his death, this book was called 
“brilliant and remarkable” by Stark Young 
and other reviewers. 


On July 19, 1932, Miss du Maurier was 
married to Major Frederick Arthur Mon- 
tague Browning, of the Grenadier Guards. 
Eleven years her senior, he had served in the 
World War, receiving the D.S.O. and the 
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Croix de Guerre. They have one daughter 
named Tessa, born on July 15, 1933. For a 
while they divided their time between a 
small cottage in Hampstead and their plac: 
in Fowey, where Miss du Maurier found 
recreation in sailing, riding, and walking 
across country with her sheep dog. 


At present, however, they are in Alexandria. 
Egypt, where Major Browning is stationed 
temporarily. Here Miss du Maurier is at 
work on a biography of her grandfather 
George du Maurier. 


OCTOBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Green Margins, by E. P. O’Donnell. 


Houghton 


Literary Guild 


Saint Joan of 
Doubleday Doran 


Arce, by V. Sackville-West 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys—Ranching on Eagle Eye, by Sarah 
Lindsay Schmidt. McBride 
Older girls—Winterbound, by Margery Bianco 
Viking : 
Intermediate group—Roller Skates, by Ruth 
Sawyer. Viking 
Primary a Saucy Betsy, by Ethel 
C. Phillips. oughton 
Catholic Book Club 
Papal Chamberlain, by Francis A. MacNutt. 
Longmans 
Book Union 
A Time to Remember, bysLeane Zugsmith. 


Random House 
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Do Young People Want Books? 


By Margaret C. Scoggin * 


I SHALL begin by saying flatly, “Yes, 

young people do want books,” and 
I shall spend the rest of my time in 
justifying this statement. By implica- 
tion, I am concerned with the whole 
group of young people from thirteen to 
eighteen years of age; in my discussion 
I shall limit myself to the large number 
of boys and girls who have been called, 
somewhat euphemistically, “reluctant 
readers.” 

No one asks of the good readers, “Do 
they want books?” They are the ‘oy 
of teachers and librarians. They are the 
reading aristocracy, the divine remnant. 
Their interests are definite, their re- 
quests specific, their ability, too often, 
the deciding factor in library book selec- 
tion. 

It would be a great relief if we.could 
say of the other group, “They do not 
want books.” As it is, we usually act 
as if they do not, but we are subject to 
periodic pricks of conscience; then we 
indulge in tabulations of non-library- 
users, deplore the influence of radio and 
motion pictures, and shake our heads 
over the future of democracy. Yet there 
is only one certain way of discovering 
whether these boys and girls want books. 
That is to bring them to the library and 
to buy books which they can and will 
read. The library must do this if it is 
to be truly a public library. 

For a number of years in a branch 
of the New York Public Library I 
worked as librarian and club-leader with 


boys and girls who were “reluctant 
readers.” During the past year, as as- 
sistant in the New York Public Library 
in charge of work with trade, vocational 
and continuation schools (which receive 
the “reluctant readers” when they leave 
junior high school), I have discussed 
books and the library with many groups 
whose attitude toward both has ranged 
from the politely indifferent to the 
frankly hostile. In talking to these boys 
and girls informally about their own 
interests and their varying experiences 
with reading and libraries, I have learned 
a number of things. 


Reasons for “Reluctance” 


The term “reluctant readers,” like 
any other general term, is misleading 
for it groups into one class boys and 
girls whose reluctance is due to different 
causes. Some of them have been so dis- 
couraged by required reading beyond 
their ken that they are conditioned 
against books in general. Some of them, 
good readers in the children’s rooms, 
have been unable to make the transition 
from fairy tales and simple children’s 
stories to fiction with an adult point of 
view. Some of them are so limited in 
reading ability that they cannot find 
books which are mature enough in con- 
tents to interest them but at the same 
time simple enough in vocabulary. Some 
of them have had unpleasant encounters 
with library regulations. Some of them, 


* School and Reference Assistant, the New York Public Library. 
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surprisingly “enough; °* have “never. ‘be- 


longed .to, the. public library. Each gne 
of these. “rélactant réadérs” : mist be 
considered individually ‘so that his par- 
ticular problem can be solved. The en- 
couraging fact is that, with the exception 
of the very lowest IQ’s, every one of 
these boys and girls reads something. 
By reluctant we too often mean re- 
luctant to read what we think they 
should read. 

Despite the different causes for their 
reluctance, it is possible to consider the 
group as a whole in suggesting practical 
steps to be taken in winning them to 
the library. One important step is to 
cut the burden of library red tape and 
regulations as much as possible to facili- 
tate registration and borrowing of books. 
A second is to treat these young people 
with the same courtesy and considera- 
tion which is accorded to the adult 
readers. It is amazing how the boy or 
girl will respond to such consideration. 
Most discipline cases in the adult depart- 
ment are the staff’s own fault. Expect 
a boy to misbehave, watch obviously for 
him to act like a child—he will inevit- 
ably do it. Treat him as an individual 
worthy of attention—nine times out of 
ten he will reward you with his friend- 
ship. When boys and girls sense the 
friendly attitude of the library, they 
do come willingly. 

The problem of book selection for 
slow readers calls for much reading of 
books and study of boys and girls. The 
library must provide books for all the 
public. Boys and girls whose reading 
ability is too limited to permit enjoyment 
of The Tale of Two Cities or of Lorna 
Doone must not be discouraged by their 
failure, but must be encouraged to try 
something which they can master. The 
little encouragement which they will get 
from reading successfully something 
slight will give them confidence to try 
another book. I remember very well the 
sixteen-year-old boy from a trade school 
who discovered that he could read Phil 
Stong’s Honk the Moose, a book which 
he found for himself; there was the 
light of a true victor in his eyes when he 
returned it and said: “That’s the first 
book I ever read thru. Have you got 
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another like it: 
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Series Books 


Of course, boys and girls read the 
series books. We should be happy that 
they read at all. These very series give 
a clue to the interests of the readers. 
I was rather pleased than horrified 
when, after I had talked to a group of 
boys about Raymond Ditmars’ books, a 
boy came up and said he’d been reading 
about snakes in a volume of the Bomba 
the Jungle Boy series. He wanted a 
book by Ditmars to find out whether an 
incident about snakes in the Bomba book 
was true. I believe it was David Harum 
who said: “When you don’t like a man 
don’t abuse him, use him.” Let us use 
the series. The solution is for the 
librarian to know the various series well 
enough to recommend books which are 
similar in setting and situation but a 
trifle better in writing and characteriza- 
tion. Roy Rockwood’s fantastic tales 
of trips thru space can be easily linked 
with stories of aviation. It is not 
enough to recommend books which are 
value lies in following up the recom- 
mendations. One must see whether the 
boy can read and enjoy the books sug- 
gested. One must supply him with 
books on his highest level, and be satis- 
fied if the step up is only a slight one. 

If the girl likes school series—and 
I think all do, reluctant readers or not 
the librarian may lead her to such books 
as Berry’s Careers of Cynthia, Means’ 
Dusky Day, Hall’s College on Horse- 
back, McNeely’s Winning Out, and per- 
haps to Raymond’s Bend in the Road. 
If the girl wants romances—and what 
girl does not—the librarian may lead her 
to Becker’s Under Twenty, Fox’s Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine, Lane’s Nancy 
Stair. Here again with the reluctant 
readers the problem is really not to per- 
suade them to read, but rather to find 
books which are simple and at the same 
time mature enough to hold the interest 
of girls limited in vocabulary but socially 
adult. There are such books but they 
must be read for, searched for. Mor- 
ley’s Kathleen, Lane’s Let the Hurricane 
Roar, and Fox’s Mountain Girl combine 
simplicity with good writing and where 
the story moves along as these do, the 
girls have no objection to excellent writ- 
ing. Let us, therefore, be careful not to 
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label any books too difficult for the slow 
readers; they sometimes surprise us. 

Even the simplest books in the library 
may be too difficult or too long for some 
who confine their efforts to the tabloids 
and the “pulps.” It is useless either to 
confiscate these magazines or to de- 
nounce them. The public library and the 
school library must add to their maga- 
zine subscription lists more copies of 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, 
Aero Digest, Radio News, Saturday 
Evening Post, and Liberty, as well as 
American Boy and Boys’ Life for the 
boys; for the girls American Girl, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Delineator, Good 
Housekeeping, and Pictorial Review. It 
might be a good idea, in addition, to look 
over all those magazines on the news 
stands to discover whether we are miss- 
ing some which have value. No one 
can assert that the presence of better 
magazines will inevitably lead all boys 
and girls to better reading, but it may 
lead some. 


Magazines Point to Books 


Novels are often run serially before 
publication in book form and magazine 
doses are small enough for the slow 
reader. Frequently the reluctant reader 
takes a book because he has read some 
of it in a periodical. Non-fiction books 
on all. subjects are often introduced or 
telescoped for magazine publication. 
Reader's Digest is very popular. Popu- 
lar Mechanics and Young America 
feature with each issue a topic of cur- 
rent interest ; these topics offer excellent 
starting points for book talks and read- 
ing suggestions. An article of deep sea 
diving can be linked with Eadie’s J Like 
Diving, Ellsberg’s On the Bottom and 
Ocean Gold, Masters’ When Ships Go 
Down, and Beebe’s Half Mile Down. It 
is not always of first importance that the 
boy read the book to which the article 
takes him; it is of importance that he 
realize even dimly the vast resources of 
books. Merely to look at the pictures in 
Beebe’s book is to gain some apprecia- 
tion of books and the library. 

You will note in all suggestions I start 
with the individual boy and girl. The 
cloth must be cut to fit the wearer. The 
librarian who works with young people 


must herself be adaptable and she must 
have the assistance of a flexible library 
schedule and adjustable regulations. In 
every case, the need of the individual 
reader must take precedence over the 
traditional handling of a case. The in- 
terest of the boy or girl is the librarian’s 
starting point in finding books and 
magazines. 

Interest has been discussed and dis- 
cussed. Fortunately it is one of the rare 
subjects which cannot be killed by dis- 
cussion. There are few boys and girls 
so dull that they lack all interests. It 
may be beauty culture for the girl and 
wrestling for the boy, but once the libra- 
rian knows it, she has a chance to intro- 
duce books.: Too often these young 
people have associated books only with 
text-books or required reading and are 
amazed to find books on subjects in 
which they are interested. The librarian 
must discover the interest and supply 
the book. 


Buy Movie Editions 


The motion picture and the radio are 
almost universal in their appeal. After 
many years, [ am still astonished at 
the interest of all boys and girls in 
motion pictures and their prodigious 
memories for plots and actors and ac- 
tresses. These are interests worth capi- 
talizing. By all means let us buy movie 
editions of books; they are undoubtedly 
inferior in paper and printing in many 
cases, but they are good bait. Appre- 
ciation of format must follow ability 
to read. So instead of sighing that the 
radio and movies keep boys and girls 
from reading, let us use these interests 
to encourage reading. It may seem a far 
leap from “Harold Teen” to Seventeen, 
from Ronald Coleman to Sydney Car- 
ton, from “Alley Oop” to Doyle’s Lost 
World and Reed’s Earth for Sam, from 
“Buck Rogers” to H. G. Wells, but it 
is not an impossible one. 

Of course the ability to link these 
seemingly distant interests is not a God- 
given one. It depends upon a willingness 
to read what these boys and girls read, 
listen to the radio programs they enjoy, 
talk with them about their likes and dis- 
likes, see the movies they see. It implies 
a personal contact between the librarian 
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and the individual boy and girl, a per- 
sonal contact which nicely avoids the 
patronizing, the uplifting, the senti- 
mental. This presupposes in the school 
library the separation of the library and 
the study hall; the discipline, formality 
and complete silence which characterize 
the study hall freeze the impulse toward 
browsing among books and sharing en- 
thusiasms which should be fostered in 
libraries. All theories to the contrary, 
the successful library is not the quiet 
library. I have never forgotten the con- 
trast in a single school between a class- 
room library where boys were happily 
reading together and discussing books 
and the official school library where a 
dozen miserable little fellows sat, each 
at his own table, under a frieze of mot- 
toes “‘silence,” “‘order,” “courtesy,” “con- 
sideration.” There is legitimate noise. 
A real library should have legitimate 
noise ; it must be a place where librarian 
and boys and girls can talk to each other. 
So far I have spoken generally about 
the boys and girls in the library. You 
may well say that many boys and girls 
do not come to the library. How shall 
we reach them? That question cannot 
be answered here. Each library must 
work out the method best suited to its 
own community. If the conviction is 
strong enough that the library has some- 
thing to offer all young people, the way 
to attract them will follow. When I 
worked as a branch assistant in a 
neighborhood of poor readers, I found 
that library activities and clubs not im- 
mediately connected with books were 
great attractions. At present in my work 
with boys and girls in trade and voca- 
tional schools, I encourage class visits 
to the nearby branches; altho there is 
an element of compulsion about such 
visits, the librarian has a chance to meet 
the real non-library-users. Always I 
spend as much time as possible with the 
occasional users of the library in the 
belief that as they become more fre- 
quent users, they will spread the news 
that the library is a friendly place. 


Cooperating With Trade Schools 


You may be interested in specific ex- 
amples of work with boys and girls 
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thru trade schools. One of the most 
gratifying instances of cooperation be- 
tween school and library is the arrange- 
ment made by the Central Needle 
Trades School with the nearby branch 
of the New York Public Library. This 
school offers courses in millinery, power 
machine operation, dress-making, tailor- 
ing, fur work, and leather work. It has 
no library facilities so it schedules all 
its first term and second term classes to 
meet once a week in a special room at 
the library. These classes come without 
teachers, enjoy talks about books which 
may interest them, are encouraged to 
talk themselves, are permitted to register 
and borrow books with a minimum of 
red tape, and are given individual atten- 
tion in the choice of books. There are 
no school regulations. The librarian 
who meets these boys and girls is free 
to work out her own plan. The response 
is amazing. Seven hundred and twenty 
students come each week and from a 
book collection painfully limited by lack 
of funds, they take out an average of 
three hundred books a week. These are 
the boys and girls who do not ordinarily 
use the library. 

Another of the trade schools, a school 
of aviation trades, sends each of its 
classes for a term visit. These visits are 
in no sense of the word library lessons. 
They are “one adult to another” discus- 
sions of how to join and pérhaps sug- 
gestions of books that the boys like; 
then a long time is allowed for looking 
over the books. placed about on tables. 


Young People Want to Read 


A librarian cannot observe hundreds 
of boys and girls each week without 
coming to definite and, probably, legiti- 
mate conclusions about their wants and 
needs. It is after much observation of 
the behavior of classes ranging from 
the dullest that I say with such assur- 
ance: if only the right books are opened 
to them, practically all boys and girls 
will read. How shall we know the right 
books? I shall answer that question 
obliquely. There would be fewer “re- 
luctant readers” among boys and girls 
if there were fewer “reluctant readers” 
among teachers and librarians. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Problem of Propaganda Magazines 


By Sidney Ditzion * 


[At the time this article was submitted to 
the Wilson Bulletin, the writer was aware 
that the subject of propaganda periodicals 
was to be discussed by the Periodicals Section 
of the A.L.A. at Richmond. The subject, 
as announced subsequent to the writing of 
this article, was:—Propaganda Periodicals: 
is an annotated list of such periodicals pos- 
sible—or advisable—the same to show what 
each periodical stands for and who are its 
financial backers? If such a list is possible, 
in what form should it be presented?—S. D.] 


T the 1935 annual session of the 

American Library Association, 
three papers bearing on the problem of 
propaganda magazines in public and col- 
lege libraries were read. These papers 
dealt with the general questions of pur- 
chase, acceptance, and preservation of 
this special category of periodical publi- 
cation. The underlying motivations of 
such discussion are to be found both 
in an honest desire to maintain a demo- 
cratic basis for selecting library mate- 
rials, and in the operations of certain 
pressure groups—left and right. These 
ambilateral social pressures are making 
it necessary for the profession to formu- 
late with regard to “subversive” material 
a policy which will be justifiable, explic- 
able, and workable. 

The compilation of an annotated list 
of propaganda magazines has been pro- 
posed. One of the purposes of this list 
may very well be to reinforce the walls 
of the librarians’ innocent kingdom 
against repeated invasions of combatant 
armies. When arms have not yet been 
resorted to, this list may be a diplomatic 


* Library, College of the City of New York. 


aid in the handling of a sore and “deli- 
cate” question. 

In formulating a plan for a project 
of this sort, one finds oneself constrained 
by definitions and prejudices. When the 
planner has unshackled himself, he finds 
that the delimitations of his list vary 
with the angle at which a social-minded 
reader approaches magazine literature. 
It seems then that the number of ap- 
proaches equals the number of angles 
which may be drawn to a point from a 
360 degree arc. Are we talking about 
one type of propaganda, or all types? 
What qualities will earn a place for a 
periodical on this list? Are we concerned 
with both overt and concealed propa- 
ganda; or do we recognize only obvious 
social pressures and overlook the subtle 
ones? 


All Magazines are Propagandist 


The writer proposes to clarify these 
questions by pointing out with ample 
illustration that: (1) such a list has 
neither beginning nor end, (2) as a con- 
sequence, the technique of selection and 
handling of propaganda magazines is 
not to be considered as one apart from 
the general library problem. Much ex- 
perience with periodical literature brings 
one very near the conclusion that “Prac- 
tically every magazine in the average 
library, or in the ordinary home, is 
issued in some way, as an agent of 
propaganda, furthering the specific in- 
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terest of some individual or group of 
individuals.” * 

When a periodical has a stated bias, 
when it is frankly declared to be the 
organ of a particular political or social 
group, a reader gives it its proper propa- 
ganda label and, so to speak, takes it 
whence it comes. But where publica- 
tions make no such declaration, most 
readers assume impartiality and as a 
result are more easily swayed by the 
point of view of the editors and owners, 
behind whom—as will be shown—the 
advertisers stand and direct. 

We may assume—and the point can- 
not be gainsaid—that this last group 
probably has the final say in the general 
social attitudes of magazines which sell 
advertising space. It is not conceivable 
that the management of a periodical 
will dare to oppose the interests of 
those groups in whose hands lie the 
financial stability of a publication. The 
reading public—which “makes” circula- 
tion—is influenced more often than it 
influences, when it comes to the editorial 
policy of a magazine. If a publishing 
organization loses one reader, it loses 
infinitely less than it would if it lost 
one big advertiser. 

The editorial methods which deter- 
mine the flavor and direction of a maga- 
zine are as devious as they are numer- 
ous. They may be used consciously or 
subconsciously by the editorship. 
Trained readers can easily discern such 
devices as the use of the editorial, the 
perversion of news, quotations from one 
side of the case, placement of material, 
etc. The most flagrant violation of the 
reader’s trust is impossible to detect 
unless one reads many magazines, ap- 
proaches them with suspicion, and makes 
an informal but critical comparison of 
them all. The vice referred to here is 
omission. It is difficult for the ordinary 
reader to know what a magazine fails 
to print. 


Concealed Propaganda 


In connection with these sins of omis- 
sion, often called “conspiracies of 
silence,” an examination of the material 


1Jay McKee and R. E. Heiges. 
Mr ’36. 
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“Our magazines: 


under STRIKES—USS. in the 1932/ 
1935 volume of the Readers’ Guide is 
significant. Under this subject-heading, 
which represents one of the most im- 
portant national problems of the period, 
twenty-three periodicals are cited with 
a total of 185 citations. Twelve of the 
twenty-three contain but one or two 
articles. The contents of these articles 
are either historical or general. Little 
reference to current strikes is made. 
Two of the remaining nine magazines 
contain short news items, viz. Literary 
Digest and News-Week. Outstanding 
for material on this subject are: Nation, 
57 items; New Republic, 32; Business 
Week, 25. Current History, Harper’s, 
and Atlantic Monthly, three publications 
which are consideref fundamental to the 
general resources of most libraries, are 
cited not at all. Apparently our most 
respected sources of information have 
been cheating on us. 

Further examination of that most 
rounded list of periodicals, i.e. those 
indexed in the Readers’ Guide, is of 
unending interest. Let us look at some 
of the media of concealed propaganda. 
The American City, the bulk of whose 
pages is occupied by “ads” for building 
equipment and materials, sings the 
praises of the PWA in particular and 
the present national administration in 
general. In one issue’ there appear: 
(1) The case for a larger public works 
program; (2) Voters approve PWA 
projects; (3) Drawing on our reservoirs 
of wealth; (4) 24,000 PWA projects 
require $2,000,000,000 of materials. As 
a complement to sewage disposal plant 
“ads,” there appear in a section called 
“PWA projects in American cities” il- 
lustrations of sewage disposal plants. 

This complementary make-up is ex- 
emplified by the October 1934 issue of 
Fortune. This number carries not only 
seventeen pages of liquor advertisement 
but also an article entitled “Liquor in 
America.” Needless to say, this article 
is opposed to any prohibitory regulation 
whatsoever. 

In the same way, one cannot expect 
the Review of Reviews (Business, Gov- 
ernment, Finance), with its abundance 
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of liquor “ads,” to be dry in politics. 
Nor is it possible for this magazine, with 
advertisers like General Motors, Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric, Bell Telephone, 
and International Harvester, to be pro- 
New Deal when one considers that the 
national administration has embarked on 
a program of business regulation, higher 
taxes, and extensive government spend- 
ing. A reader should not be surprised 
to find articles like:* (1) Politics in the 
WPA; (2) Inflation first, then bank- 
ruptcy; (3) An editorial which asserts 
that: “Of the three coordinate branches 
of the government the Supreme Court is 
today, by all odds, the very first in the 
confidence and respect of the intelligent 
citizens of the United States. In cases 
involving the New Deal the judiciary 
department is learning by experience 
what defense tactics to employ.” * 

Business Week, another organ of the 
“springs” which supply our “reservoirs 
of wealth,” agrees substantially with this 
approach:* “Congress is expected to 
give Roosevelt the billion-and-a-half for 
‘boondoggling’ after debate over Harry 
Hopkins’ efficiency, cracks about ‘play- 
ing politics with human suffering,’ and 
lots of general cussedness.”’ 

“A complimentary treatment of ‘So- 
cialism’ would be taboo in the American, 
which boasts full page advertisements by 
the Listerine manufacturers, the Bell 
Telephone System, the Squibb Company, 
the Prudential Insurance Company, the 
Proctor and Gamble Company, the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company. 
Opinions or information harmful to the 
interests of the nation’s railroad systems 
would be out of place in the American, 
which contains in a typical issue three 
pages devoted to advertisements by im- 
portant railroad corporations.” * 


Pretty much the same analysis may 
be applied to the Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Literary Digest, Harper's, and 
several others which cater to casual 
readers in the home, garden, and sub- 
way. As for the Fortnightly, Nineteenth 
Century, and Contemporary Review, 
one need not spend too much time per- 

8 Review of Reviews. Ap ’36. 


* Review of Reviews. Ap ’36, p. 25. 
5 Business Week. Mr 21, 36, p. 1. 
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using them to find that they represent 
the politically conservative groups of 
Great Britain. 


Preponderance of Conservatism 


Theodore Norton says that not more 
than four magazines in the R.G. list— 
the post-Mencken American Mercury, 
the Nation, the New Republic and the 
Wilson Bulletin “are even aware of the 
menace of fascism.” To this list of 
liberal periodicals may be added the 
Christian Century, the World Tomorrow 
which was absorbed by Christian Cen- 
tury in August 1934, the Commonweal, 
and Survey. We may subtract the 
American Mercury, which has lost its 
anti-fascist direction under new manage- 
ment. 

“On the other hand,” continues Mr. 
Norton, “there are dozens of magazines, 
which by their nature tend to be sympa- 
thetic toward fascism.” Altho, at this 
time, it will be difficult to substantiate 
a fascist-propaganda charge against 
many magazines, one can with certainty 
point to two: the National Republic and 
the American Review. The former is 
aptly described by Mr. Norton as “this 
sheaf of Ku-Klux Klan bourbonism.” 
The latter reveals its motives in ai: edi- 
torial which appeared in its first issue:° 

“The American Review aims at 
providing a forum for the views of these 
‘Radicals of the Right’ or ‘Revolutionary 
conservatives’. . .” And further on: “The 
Fascist economics, in particular, which 
have received scant treatment by our 
universally liberal and radical press, are 
badly in need of sympathetic exposi- 
tion.” Indeed, these magazines show 
unequivocally what their prejudices are. 

If the writer has gone far afield, it 
has been only to point out the infinite 
variety of magazines which might be 
called propagandist but which cannot be 
called propaganda magazines. Now, 
since each magazine, at least in editorial 
policy, claims to print the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and since one 
man’s “truth” may be the other’s “out- 

* Social Studies. Mr ’36, p. 155. 
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right lie,” is it possible for the librarian 
to segregate a limited list for special 
treatment? What reason can there be 
for not giving one periodical the same 
test as another? 


The Ultimate Tests 


In order that a magazine should be 
chosen for the library’s paid list, it 
should have extensive current use and 
permanent reference value. Its literary 
qualities should be up to the standards 
of the library community and it must 
not offend too large a portion (numer- 
ical) of the library patronage. If a 
periodical, by its general nature and 
content satisfies these requirements, why 
need we calculate its degree of liberalism 
or conservatism? Why need we ex- 
amine it to find in which band of the 
spectrum it lies? 

The general recommendations set 
down in this essay are by no means 
offered as a solution to the librarian’s 
administrative problem of dealing with 
controversial materials. Out of the fore- 
going discussion there appear two im- 
portant questions which still have to 
be answered: (1) How is the sense 
of the community to be determined? 
(2) How are the powerful, vocal min- 
orities in the community to be handled? 

The public librarian will find as an 
aid in answering the first question many 
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techniques and actuai studies of com- 
munity interests and needs. Some of 
these studies are to be found in the 
recent library press. The college libra- 
rian has many community indicators 
close at hand. His approach to the ques- 
tion is thru the curriculum, special 
faculty interests, student clubs and or- 
ganizations. The democratic principle of 
majority rule can, of course, be applied 
only in a broad and negative manner. 
As the librarian surveys his community, 
he must be sure that there is no large 
group that is likely to advance serious 
objections to the use of public funds 
for controversial material. 

This does not mean—here the second 
question is touched upon—that any 
small group with a big voice should 
control the library collection. Minority 
groups which are eager to use the library 
as a vehicle of their own propaganda 
exclusively are obviously not interested 
in democratic control. They should be 
heard but not heeded. There is surely 
no objection to receiving ALL gift mate- 
rial. Within the grounds of literacy 
and library space, all minorities should 
be allowed the use of the gift channel. 
Under no circumstances should the li- 
brarian allow his own social views to 
dictate the choice of such material 
whether it enters the library by purchase 
or gift. 


Do Young People Want Books? 


(Continued from page 20) 

If these boys and girls from trade, 
vocational, and continuation schools may 
be taken as a fair sample of the slow 
readers, the answer to the question “Do 
young people want books?” is certainly 
“Yes.” They want stories and they want 
information. They do not instinctively 
turn to books or ask for them because 
they do not appreciate the usefulness 
of books or realize the resources of li- 
braries until we reveal them. They do 
want books but they will never get them 
unassisted. 

The basic question for us to ponder 
deeply and answer honestly is really 
not “Do young people want books?” 
but “Does the public library want all 


the young people?” Does it want them 
enough to treat them as adults worthy 
of respectful attention? Does it want 
them enough to cut red tape for them? 
Does it want them enough to buy out 
of depleted funds light fiction and dupli- 
cate copies of children’s room books? 
Will the librarians themselves read the 
books these boys and girls like, take a 
genuine interest in them not as “re- 
luctant readers” but as individuals, give 
them sympathy and understanding un- 
tinged by intellectual snobbishness? The 
librarians who have answered these 
questions with an honest “Yes” know 
that young people do want and need 
books. And the others will never even 
realize that there are such questions. 
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Problems in Adult Education 


[Eprror’s Note: Under the sponsorship of 
the A.L.A. Board on the Library and Adult 
Education, this is the first of a series of 
articles to be published in the Wilson Bulletin 
centering on the enterprise of the small library 
in adult education. For the past few years 
the Adult Education Committee of the New 
York Library Association has been surveying 
adult education accomplishments in the libra- 
ries of the state and promoting experiments 
in certain of those libraries along specific 
lines suggested by the survey. A fund of 
experience is now available, on which these 
articles will draw. This first article, by 
Ernestine Rose, librarian of the 135th St. 
Branch of the New York Public Library, is 
an introduction to the general problem, as well 
as to the series.—S. J. K. 


A Social Trend 


DULT education as a social movement 
is new in American life, but its spirit and 
ideals are as old as civilization itself. Mr. 
Lyman Bryson, in his new book Adult Educa- 
tion, says: “We are helped toward an under- 
standing of the spirit of the movement if 


we think of ... (it) as voluntary. 
Self-direction is its most characteristic qual- 
ity.” 


“Exactly,” we librarians say. “Response to 
direct requests for the tools of learning, is 
just what we have always been giving.” In 
consequence, perhaps, some of us feel no 
special call to join in the organized move- 
ment, which has gained so immense a momen- 
tum during the past decade. Or it may be 
that the hint of organization and uniformity 
has acted as a deterrent. Or again, librarians 
in small and financially restricted situations 
perhaps doubt their ability to aid in swelling 
or directing a social current of such magni- 
tude. 

Yet, libraries are the natural schools of 
the adult, books are tools of education. “It 
is not too much to say that the library is the 
most potent factor in adult education in 
American history.” 


If we visualize this “Adult Education” less 
as a consciously directed movement, and more 
as a social trend rising and organizing itself 
in response to the needs of an increasingly 
complex adult life, we may be able to see 
more clearly, perhaps, our own responsibility 
and opportunity. Our choice lies between 
the role of passive followers—giving when 
asked and as little as asked—and that of 
active leadership, anticipating needs, suggest- 
ing activities, acting as a live and crackling 


power house for this vast machine of self 
education. 

If the latter choice is made, then native 
ability, resources, training and imagination 
of librarians will be put to the most severe 
and critical test. We must learn our own 
capacities for this work, as well as the needs 
of the men and women in our communities. 
We should know more definitely the aims of 
the conscious leaders of the movement, and 
discover the accomplishments of groups with 
differing objectives and in varied localities. 

In this process we should be able to learn 
how far our own work is aiding the educative 
process, and gain an idea of what it is possible 
for libraries to do, as well as at what point 
their educational function stops. Moreover, 
we might well learn to describe and evaluate 
our services in terms which will fit into the 
expressed thought of this new movement. 

Three years ago, the adult education com- 
mittee of the New York Library Association 
decided to survey a part of the vast library 
field of New York State in order to learn 
what libraries, large and small, were doing in 
the field of adult education. 

The statements just made are based in part 
on the results of that limited survey. It was 
found that there was keen interest, some 
hesitation, many misapprehensions, and a good 
deal of unorganized activity. 

When a new committee was formed, repre- 
senting libraries of different size, from dif- 
ferent parts of the state, it was decided to 
try a few experimental projects, informal in 
character, based on evident needs, and on 
activities already started. A number of libra- 
ries were chosen as demonstration centers, 
and the librarians gave enthusiastic support 
in the development of the projects. 


Some of them have been slow in growth, 
several have been abandoned as impracticable. 
Yet in almost every instance, there has been 
a valuable by-product, either in public interest, 
or in a quickening of the librarian’s sense of 
the reality of the need, and its relation to 
her library. 

Several of the most successful or the 
most significant of the projects will be de- 
scribed in succeeding articles. The series 
will include two regional experiments con- 
ducted in rural communities; one project 
in a small city, and a second in a large 
metropolitan community. In another town, 
constant efforts on the part of the librarian 
have led to the formation of an Adult Educa- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Outstanding 2oth Century European Novels 


in Translation 
By Ruth Melamed * 


[This list of novels was compiled for the reader 
who desires to acquaint himself with the better con- 
temporary European fiction that has appeared in 
translation. The basis for selection here is similar 
to that of my Outstanding Novels of the 20th Cen- 
tury. I selected only one book from each novelist 
in order to secure the widest possible choice of 
author and country. In following this method, I 
am fully aware of the possibility of literary in- 
equality. However, I feel justified in following this 
procedure on the ground that this list is made to 
serve as an introduction to 20th century European 
fiction, and not as an exhaustive bibliography in the 
subject.—R.M.] 


1. Atverpes, Paut (German) 

The whistlers’ room. 1930. tr. by Basil 
Creighton. 

A symbolic story of the finer nature in 
man triumphing over war. 
2. AMMERS-KULLER, Jo vAN (Dutch) 
The rebel generation. 1928. tr. by 
M. W. Ho 
The revolt of three generations of women 
in a Dutch family. 
3. ANDREEV, LEonip N. (Russian) 

The confessions of a little man during 
great days. 1917. tr. by R. S. Town- 
send. 

The diary of a middle-aged clerk in 
Petrograd during the war. 
4. Ascu, SHaALom (Yiddish) 


Three cities, a trilogy. 1933. tr. by 
Willa and Edwin Muir. 
ewish family life in St. Petersburg, 


arsaw, and Moscow under the Czars 
and thru the Revolution. 


5. Aupoux, Marcuerite (French) 
Marie-Claire. 1911. tr. by J. N. 
Raphael. 
The work of a sempstress and the 
record of her life. 
Azorin. See Martinez Ruiz, José. 


6. Barpusse, Henri (French) 


Under fire. 1917. tr. by Fitzwater 
Wray. 
A novel of anti-war propaganda, de- 


scribing the life of a common soldier 


in the world-war. 


7. Baroya Y Nesst, Pfo (Spanish) 


The tree of knowledge. 1928. tr. by 
A. F. G. Bell. 
The life of an _ unsuccessful medical 


student in Madrid. 
8. Barres, MAuRICE (French) 
The sacred hill. 1929. tr. by Malcolm 
Cowley. 
A novel 
of heresy. 


9. Bazin, René (French) 
The coming harvest. 


dealing with the psychology 


1908. tr. by E. K. 


y 

picture of peasant life in France, 
showing the sordidness and meanness 
brought about by unbelief and material- 


ism. 
10. Brocw, Jean RicHarp (French) 
“-& co.” 1929. tr. by C. K. Scott- 
Moncrieff. 
The conflict between the individual and 
the family in the days of industrial 
expansion. 


* Assistant, Reference Dept., 


11. Boyer, JoHan (Norwegian) 
The power of a lie. 1903. tr. by Jessie 
ulr. 
A searchin, 
12. Bourcet, PAuL 
The night aoe 
Lees. 
The reactions of two men facing death; 
one from an internal malady, the other 
from wounds received in battle. 
13. BoyLesve, René (French) : 
Daily bread. 1929. tr. by H. V. Marrot. 
The domestic life of a large household 
in Touraine seen through the eyes of 
a little boy. 
14. BrocH, HERMANN (German) 
The sleepwalkers, a trilogy. 
by Willa and Edwin Muir. 
A symposium of contemporary 
and manners in Germany. _ 
15. BRUNNGRABER, RupoLF (German) 
Karl and the twentieth century. 1933. 
tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
A novel presenting the problem of 
human life in Europe to-day. 
16. Buntn, Ivan A. (Russian) 


6 ae of moral deterioration. 
(French) 
1916. tr. by G. F. 


1932. tr. 


thought 


The village. 1923. tr. by Isabel Hap- 
good. 
A ruthless picture of the inhabitants 
of a village shown in the petty round 
of their life with no attempt on their 
part to lighten its sordidness and ap- 
: parent futility. : 
Céirne, Louis F. See Destoucues, Louts F. 
17. CHAMSON, ANDRE (French) 
The road. 1929. tr. by Van Wyck 
Brooks. 


A quiet story of French peasant life. 
18. CHRISTIANSEN, Sicurp W. (Norwegian) 


Two living and one dead. 1932. tr. by 
Edwin Bjérkman. 
The psychological reactions of a post 


office employee who is branded a coward 
because he handed over a large sum of 
money to bandits without a struggle. 
19. Courerus, Louis (Dutch) 
Book of smali souls. 1914-1918. tr. 
by A. T. de Mattos. 4v. 
A series of four novels, 
the fortunes of a middle class 


describing 
Dutch 


family. 
20. Deteppa, Grazia (Sardinian) 
The mother. 1923. tr. by Mary G. 
Steegmann. 


A drama of the mental and spiritual 
conflict in the souls of two people 


21. Destoucues, Louis F. (“Céline, Louis 
F.” pseud.) (French) 
Journey to the end of the night. 1934. 
tr. by J. H. P. Marks. 
A rench doctor reveals his emotional 
and _ intellectual reactions toward the 
conditions, struggle to retain their in- 
France. 
22. Ditzen, Ruvotr (“Fallada, Hans,” pseud.) 
(German) 
Little man, what now? 1933. tr. by 


Eric Sutton. 
Two young people, 
conditions, struggle to retain 
tegrity and courage. 


under discouraging 
their in- 


Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 
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29. 


FALLADA, HANs. 
30. 


31. 








PIO BAROJA 


. Drxetrus, Hitpur (Swedish) 


The minister's daughter. 1927. tr. by 


A. C. Settergren. 


A realistic portrait of life in a_ small 
Swedish village in the early 19th cen- 
tury. 
Déstin, ALFrep (German) 
Alexanderplatz, Berlin. 1931. tr. by 


Eugene Jolas. 2v 


tale of the Berlin underworld. 


. DuHnAMmeEL, Georces (French 


Papa Pasquier. 1934. tr. by Samuel 


Putnam. 
A simple chronicle of a French family 
lured on in a dream of fortune while 
their actual poverty increased. 


. Dunors, Dominique (French) 


The natural mother. 1929. tr. by A. S. 


Rappoport. 
A woman’s yearning for love and 
motherhood. : 
. Duun, Orav (Norwegian) 
The people of Juvik. 1930-35. tr. by 


A. G. Chater. 6v. 
A saga of a family of primitive farmers 
living a century ago in a Norwegian 
fjord. 


. Ecce, Perer (Norwegian) 


Hansine Solstad. 1929. tr. by J. H. 
Jackson. 
A study, showing the effects on the 


mind of a peasant girl unjustly ac- 
. cused of theft. : 
EsPInA DE SERNA, ConcHA (Spanish) 
Mariflor. 1924. tr. by Frances Douglas. 
A realistic account of the lives of the 
peasants of northern Spain. 
See Ditzen, RupoLr 
FauconnieR, Henri (French) 
Malaisie. 1931. tr. by Eric Sutton. 
The education of a French rubber 
planter in the mysteries of Malay belief 
and character. 
FEUCHTWANGER, Lion (German) 
The Oppermanns. 1934. tr. 
mously. 
A German-Jewish family caught in the 
throes of the Nazi regime. 


anony- 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 
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Fournier, ALAIN (French) 
The wanderer. 1928. tr. by Frangoise 
Delisle. 


A quiet story of rural French life. 
FrANCcE, ANATOLE (French) 
The revolt of the angels. 1914. tr. by 


(Mrs.) Wilfrid Jackson. 
A witty, entertaining satire with special 
: thrusts at militarism. 
Frank, Bruno (German) 
A man called Cervantes. 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
A biographical novel, depicting Cervantes 
as slave, wanderer and story-teller. 


by 


1935. tr. by 


. Frank, Leonnarp (German) 


Carl and Anna. 1929. tr. 


3rooks. 
A poignant tale of two German prisoners 
in an Eastern prison camp. 

FrRENSSEN, Gustav (German) 
The pastor of Poggsee. 1931. tr. by 

K. G. Potts. 
\ sensitive story of peasant life in 
Holstein, stressing the years of the war 


Cyrus 


; and the German revolution of 1920. 
Ging, Anpré (French) 
The immoralist. 1930. tr. by Dorothy 
Bussy. 


A study of the conflict between the 


puritan and pagan conscience. 


. Giono, JEAN (French) 


Hill of destiny. 
Le Clercq. 
The story of a settlement of 
in the foothills of the Alps. 


1929. tr. by 


Jacques 


peasants 


. Grraupoux, JEAN (French) 


Bella. 
A satire on modern French 
Giagser, Ernst (German) 
The last civilian, 1935. tr. by Gwenda 
David and Eric Mosbacher. 
The tragedy of a youthful generation 
lured into dark ways by a demon piper. 
GoeTEL, FerpyNAND (Polish) 
From day to day. 1931. tr. by Winifred 
Cooper. 
The experiences of a Polish prisoner 
of war in Turkestan. 
Gorxy, Maxim (Russian) 

Bystander. 1930. tr. by B. G. Guerney. 
The first part of a trilogy, giving a 
realistic picture of life in Russia from 
the assassination of Alexander II in 
1881 to the present. 

Gourmont, Remy bE (French) 
A night in the Luxembourg. 
by Luce. 
A literar 
oriental 
figured 


1927. tr. by J. F. Scanlan. 


politics. 


1926. tr. 


_man’s dream of a night of 
liss experienced in the trans- 
gardens of the Luxembourg. 


. Hamp, Prerre (French) 


People. 1921. tr. by James Whitall. 
Short stories of the comedy and tragedy 
of the lives of workingmen. 

Hamsun, Knut (Norwegian) 
Growth of the soil. 1920. tr. by W. W. 
Worster. 
A realistic novel of peasant life in an 
out of the way corner of Norway. 


. Hasek, Jarostav (Czech) 


The good soldier, Schweik. 1930. tr. 
by Paul Selver. 
An amusing satire of the Austrian 


empire and the Austrian army. 


. Hauser, Hernricw (German) 


Bitter waters. 1929. tr. Patrick 


Kirwan. 
The story of two humble, 
characters who belong to 
of life. 


by 


stormtossed 
the riffraff 
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Hatvany, Lajos (Hungarian) 
Bondy, Jr. 1931. tr. by Hannah Waller. 
he story of a sensitive, artistic Jewish 
boy destined to a career of material 
success. 
HAUPTMANN, GERHARDT (German) 
Atlantis. 1912. tr. by Adele and Thomas 


Seltzer. 
A novel recording the events on a 
transatlantic journey which cause a 


spiritual crisis in the life of its hero. 


50. Hémon, Louis (French) 


Maria Chapdelaine. 1921. tr. by W. H. 


Blake. 
Story of French Canadian farm life. 
. Henriot, EmM1Le (French) 


Aricie Brun. 1926. tr. by H. L. Stuart. 
A chronicle of five generations of a 
French middle class family in Bordeaux. 


MrixHai A. = (“Ossorgin, M.” 
pseud.) (Russian) 

Quiet street. 1930. tr. by Nadia Hel- 
stein. 


A kaleidoscopic picture of the Russian 
revolution. : 
. Istrati, PaNait (Rumanian) 
The bitter orange tree. 1931. tr. by 


Rosalind Zoglin. 
A rhapsody of childhood love. 


. Karxa, Franz (Czech writing in German) 


The castle. 1930. 
Edwin Muir. 


A modern allegory resembling Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 


tr. by Willa and 


. Kuprin, ALEKSANDR I. (Russian) 


The duel. 1916. tr. by M. F. Harvey. 
The tragic misunderstanding of a sen- 
sitive intellectual by his fellow officers. 


. LACRETELLE, JACQUES DE (French) 


1923. tr. by Brian Lunn. 


itself in 


Silbermann. 
Anti-Semitism as it manifests 
a French school for boys. 


. LacerLtér, Setma (Swedish) 


The ring of the Léwenskélds; includ- 
ing The general’s ring, tr. by Fran- 
cesca Martin; Charlotte Loéwenskéld 
and Anna Svard, tr. by V. S. Howard. 


The fortunes and misfortunes of the 
Léwenskéld family. 


. Lott, Prerre (French) 


Disenchanted. 1906. tr. by Clara Bell. 
A portrait of life in a Turkish harem. 


. Matraux, Anpré (French) 


Man's fate. 1934. tr. by H. M. Che- 


valier. 
Two days in the Chinese 
seen thru the revolutionaries’ 


revolution 
eyes. 


1929. 


. Mann, Hernricno (German) 


Berlin, the land of Cockaigne. 
tr. by A. D. B. Clark. 
A novel dealing with Germany of the 
early 20th century just awakening to 
the abuses of the capitalistic system. 
Mann, THomas (German) 
The magic mountain. 1927. tr. by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. 
A psychological study of a Swiss sana- 
torium for consumptives. 


. Martin pu Garp, Rocer (French) 


The Thibaults. 1926. tr. by Madeleine 
Boyd. 2v. 


A contemporary picture of the higher 
French bourgoisie. 


. Martinez Ruiz, José (“Azorin,” pseud.) 


(Spanish) 
Don Juan. 1923. tr. by C. A. Phillips. 
A tender, delicate narrative of the 
reincarnation of Don Juan. 


65. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


72. 
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. Mauriac, Francois (French) 


Thérése. 1928. tr. by Eric Sutton. 
The complete unfolding of the mind of 
a neurotic woman. 


Maurois, ANpré (French) 


Atmosphere of love. 1929. tr. by 
Joseph Collins. 
An analysis of the causes and the 


workings of love and jealousy. 


. MerezHxkovsky, Dmirri (Russian) 


Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 1902 

tr. by B. G. Guerney. 
An historical novel having for its theme 
the eternal antagonism between the 
Christian and pagan elements in our 
nature. 


Motnar, Ferenc (Hungarian) 
Paul Street boys. tr. by Louis Ritten- 
berg. 1927. 


A story of two rival school boy gangs 
in Budapest. 


. MONTHERLANT, Henry pe (French) 


Perish in their pride. 1936. tr. by 


Thomas McGreevey. 
A satire on the modern confusion of 
“values.” 


Moranp, Paut (French) 

Open all night. 1923. tr. by N.B. V. 
Five short stories, picturing post-war 
Europe. 

NEUMANN, ALFRED (German) 
The devil. 1928. tr. by Huntley Pater- 


son. 
The story of Oijiver of Necker, barber 
of Ghent, and Louis XI of France. 


. NEUMANN, Rosert (German) 


The flood. 1930. tr. by W. A. Drake. 
An _absorbin picture of Vienna in 
the grip o starvation and brutal 
profiteering after the war. 

Nex¢g, Martin (Danish) 
Pelle the conqueror. 1913-17. vy. 1-3, 


tr. by Jessie Muir; v. 4, tr. by Bernard 
Miall. 
The life story of a Danish peasant boy 
who becomes a labor leader. 


Ossorcin, M. See It’m, M. A. 
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73. Pérez p—E AYALA, RamOn (Spanish) 
The fox’s paw. 1924. tr. by Thomas 
Walsh. 
ihe third novel in a tetralogy, showing 
the development of a modern Spaniard 
trom school days to maturity. 
74. PuHivipre, CuHarLes L. (French) : 
A simple story. 1924. tr. by A. K. 
Gray. 
ane story of an old village blacksmith 
reduced to destitution and nnally suicide. 
Pitnyak, Borts. See Vocau, Boris A. 
75. PIRANDELLO, Luici (italian) 
Lhe naked truth and eleven other sto- 


ries. 1934. tr. by Arthur and menrie 
Mayne. 
aweve short stories dealing largely 
wih the mind of the supersti0us 
peasant. 


76. Proust, Marcet (French) 
Remembrance of things past. 1922-31. 
v. 1-6, tr. by C. K. Scott-Moncriett ; 
v.7, tr. by &. A. blossom. 
A minute study of modern 
77. RADIGUET, KAYMOND (French) 
Lhe devil in the flesh. 


society. 


1932. tr. by 


Kay Boyle. 
an exquisitely written story by a pre- 
cocious boy who died at the age of 
twenty. 


78. REMARQUE, Erich M. (German) 


All quiet on the Western kront. 1929. 
tr. by A. W. Wheen. 
ihe autobiography of a young German 
soidier who with three of his class 
mates is snatched away from _  schooi 
to serve in the trenches. 
79. REYMONT, WLADbySLAW 5S. (Polish) 


Lhe peasants. 1924-25. tr. by M. H. 
Uziewicki. 4v. 
A saga of Polish peasant life. 
80. RiLKE, Ratner M. (German) 
The journal of my other self. 
by John Linton. 
lhe introspective 
in Paris. 
8i. RoLLAND, Romain (French) 

The soul enchanted. 1925-34. v.1, tr. 
by B. R. Redman; v. 2, tr. by Eleanor 
Stimson and Van Wyck Brooks; v. 3, 
by Van Wyck Brooks; v.4 & 5, by 
Amalia de Alberti, 


1930. tr. 


notebooks of a poet 


The analysis of the soul of a girl. 
82. RoMAINS, JuLEs (French) 
Men of good will. 1933-  v.1-3, tr. 


by W. B. 
Hopkins. 
ihe work as a whole is to constitute 
a complete picture of the twentieth 
century—a sort of Comédie Humain. 
83. RoMANOv, PANTELEIMON S. (Russian) 
Three pairs of silk stockings. 1931. tr. 
by Leonide Zarine. 
The plight of the _ intellectual 
under the Soviet regime. 
84. Rory, JosepH (German) 
Job, the story of a simple man. 
tr. by Dorothy Thompson. 
ie A story of a modern Job, 
85. Saint-Exupéry, ANTOINE DE (French) 
Night flight. 1932. tr. by Stuart Gilbert. 
An imaginatively and _ poetically con- 
ceived story of the South American 
air mails. 
86. SCHLUMBERGER, JEAN (French) 
Saint Saturnin. 1932. tr. by Dorothy 
Bussy. 
The drama of an old 
decay. 


Wells; v.4, tr. by Gerard 


class 


1931. 


man’s mental 
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87. SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR (Austrian) 
The road to the open. 1923. tr. by 
Horace Samuel. 
A picture of the social life in_Vienna. 
88. Sercieev-TsENsKu, Serciet N. (Russian) 
Transfiguration. 1926. tr. by Marie 
Budberg. 
A novel of pre-war Russia laid against 
: the colorful background of the Crimea. 
89. SHoLokHov, MrxHar A. (Russian) 
And quiet flows the Don. 1934. tr. by 
Stephen Garry. 
A novel or ye the full-blooded ex- 
istence oO the Cossacks during the 
, World War and the Revolution, 
90. Stone, Icnazio (Italian) 
Fontamara. 1934. tr. by Michael Wharf. 
A political novel of modern Italy dealing 
with a village which incurred the wrath 
of the Fascist government. 
91. Sotocus, Fepor (Russian) 
The little demon. 1916. tr. by John 
Cournos and Richard Aldington. 
The gradual decline into insanity of a 
selfish schoolmaster. 
92. THARAUD, JéROME and JEAN (French) 
The shadow of the cross. 1924. tr. by 
Frances Delanoy. 
Life of a Jewish community in a little 
Carpathian village. 
93. Tuiess, Frank (German) 
Farewell to paradise. 1929. tr. by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. 
An idyll of adolescent love. 
94. Totstor, ALEKsEI N. (Russian) 
Darkness and dawn. 1936. tr. by Edith 
Bone and Emile Burns. 
A novel about some members of the 
Russian intelligentsia and what happened 
to them from 1914 to 1919. 


95. Unpset, Sicrip (Norwegian) 
Kristin Lavransdatter. 1929. tr. by 
Charles Archer and J. S. Scott. 
An epic of womanhood laid in the first 
part of the 14th century. 
96. Vocau, Borts A. (“PILNYAK, 
pseud.) (Russian) 
The Volga falls to the Caspian sea. 
1931. tr. by Charles Malamuth. 
A symbolical novel of new Russia. 
7. WASSERMANN, JAKos (German) 
The world’s illusion. 1920. tr. by Lud- 


wig Lewisohn. 2v. 
A picture of two extremes of European 
society before the war. 


98. WeERFEL, Franz (German) 


Borts,” 


The forty days of Musa dagh. 1934. 
tr. by Geoffrey Dunlop. 
A forty-day siege during which the 


Armenians resisted the Turkish 
99. Zweic, ARNOLD (German) 
Education before Verdun. 
Eric Sutton. 
The first of a series, the second of 
which is The Case of Sergeant Grischa, 
to be followed by The crowning of a 
king. 
100. Zweic, STEFAN (German) 
Letter from an unknown woman. 1932. 
tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
The story of a long mute adoration 
of a woman for a man whom she loved 
since she first saw him at the age of 
thirteen. 


army. 


1936. tr. by 


N.B. Kindly notify The Wilson Company if 
you can use attractive separate reprints of 
this list at a low price. 








Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by 
the Junior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association, is concerned 
chiefly with reporting and integrating the 
activities of the younger librarians. Junior 
groups and associations, discussion clubs, etc., 
are asked to send regular reports and recom- 
mendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work 
and welfare of library assistants are also 
welcome. Material submitted for publica- 
tion in this department should preferably be 
addressed to the Round Table’s editorial 
representative and “co-ordinator”: Mrs. 
Norma Olin Ireland, 514 N. Monte Vista 
Ave., San Dimas, California.] 


From the Round Table Chairman 


S one who unexpectedly changes one’s 

habitat from the lowly plains to the 
lofty altitudes and upon reaching the heights 
remains quiet until fairly at one with the 
rarefied atmosphere and new, inspiring sur- 
roundings, so, also, has the new chairman 
made an attempt to acclimate herself to the 
pinnacles of junior membership. 

The officers of the Junior Members Round 
Table, if I may speak for the others as well 
as myself, hope that none expects us to revo- 
lutionize the library profession. The meet- 
ing in Richmond, just as previous meetings 
and scattered articles in professional jour- 
nals have done, showed plainly that what the 
group wants, may we say needs, for its future 
existence is a closer, firmer organization. 
Various plans have been brought forward as 
to how we may accomplish this. These at 
present are being formulated and will be 
presented to the members of the group for 
their decision at the mid-winter meeting in 
Chicago. 

In 1933, at the time of the Chicago A.L.A. 
meeting, two or perhaps three state junior 
groups had been organized. There are now 
about twenty with promise of more, since 
juniors in Colorado, Illinois, and Iowa plan 
to organize this fall. At present there is no 
bond between the national organization and 
these smaller ones which have been brought 
into being thru the incentive given by our 
Round Table, patterned after it and thru 
their existence arousing the interest of the 
younger librarians in professional organiza- 
tions. The interest of state groups in this 
Wilson Bulletin section makes apparent the 
desire for, may we say, parental interest and 
attention. 
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One of our most important plans for the 
year is the development of this section. Mrs 
Norma Olin Ireland has willingly undertaken 
the task of “co-ordinating state group re- 
ports.” It is no small job and we urge 
that all states give full and prompt co- 
operation when she requests your reports. 
We hope shortly to have ready a list of all 
projects which have been, are being, and will 
be undertaken by state groups. If it has 
been found that several states have under- 
taken similar studies, the Round Table may 
be able to arrange’ for regional or group 
reports, perhaps in mimeographed form. 

We hope this year to furnish the incentive 
to individual, voluntary professional reading 
and study. Because we are all under thirty- 
five, we do, according to Mr. Bryson, want 
to save the world. But in our saving of the 
world we could probably do a much better, 
more thoro and more efficient job of it if 
we were personally acquainted with the basic 
principles of our profession as set forth in 
the works of recognized library authorities 

In the A.L.A. there are sections, round 
tables, and committees which make detailed 
studies in specialized fields of library work 
We hope that we can introduce junior mem- 
bers into these groups and have them take 
an active interest in them. Not only would 
we be adding our mite to professional study 
but we would in turn be acquiring a more 
detailed knowledge of our profession, the 
privilege of meeting the leaders of its spe- 
cialized fields, and finding for ourselves other 
corners where we shall feel at home when 
that dreaded day comes when we shall no 
longer be within the pale. 

As for the junior member who has good, 
well-balanced ideas on library questions and 
likes to express himself about them, we hope 
to have for him, too, a subject on which he 
can concentrate his efforts. And suggested 
schemes in which he can use his pen advan- 
tageously in such work as radio programs and 
publicity. 

This sounds like a full program, and, too, 
there is Paul Howard’s “Depression Survey” 
which is being carried on—perhaps we come 
on the side of the dreamers, but may the 
gods of the library world be kind and give 
us the ability, the time, and the patience to 
work out a program which we think will aid 
the group in its work for the profession, 
for the group itself and for the individual 

Rutu T. MANLOVE 
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News from the Field 
Dorothy Henry Heads Project Report 


Dorothy Henry of the Somerset County 
Library, Somerville, New Jersey, is chairman 
of the Wilson Bulletin report of New Jersey 
activities, to be published in a later issue of 
the Bulletin. 

A description of the two special projects 
recently completed by the New Jersey group, 
in addition to a special article of general in- 
terest, will feature the report. “Loan ex- 
hibits in the New Jersey libraries,” and “A 
survey of time allowed to staff members for 
study” are the topics of the two projects to 
be discussed by Miss Henry and others of 
her group. 


Anna E. Powell of the Merchantville pub- 
lic schools library is the chairman of the 
New Jersey Junior Members’ Round Table 
for this year, and Emily W. Beecroft of the 
Vineland Public Library is the secretary- 
treasurer. Agnes Norton of the Teaneck 
public library is past-president of the group. 


S. C. Juniors Sponsor Institute 


The South Carolina Junior Librarians, as 
their project for 1936, sponsored the South 
Carolina Library Institute, which was at- 
tended by about 150 librarians from all over 
South Carolina. 

The Juniors were indeed fortunate to se- 
cure for the principal speaker the charming 
and experienced director of the North Caro- 
lina Library Commission, Marjorie Beal. 
Another distinguished visitor was Tommie 
Dora Barker, American Library Association 
regional field agent for the South. 

The campus of the University of South 
Carolina was the scene for the gathering 
which lasted for three days, June 16-18. It 
was thru the financial support of the Uni- 
versity Summer School that the Institute was 
made possible. 

The program included discussions of The 
importance of libraries; Means of supplying 
books; Mechanics of library work: catalog- 
ing, lending, publicity; Children’s books, adult 
education, the reader and the book; Mending 
and binding: demonstration lecture ; The li- 
brarian: (1) Her responsibility to the com- 
munity, (2) Book selection: reference books, 
purchasing aids, (2) Certification; A_ li- 
brary commission: what it is, what it does, 
and how it works. 

Tentative plans were made for next year’s 
institute, which the Summer School has agreed 
to finance, and a new project was begun: 
the pooling of the titles of all professional 
books owned by South Carolina Juniors. 

W. P. A. library workers formed an im- 
portant part of the Institute and held addi- 
tional meetings of their own. 

Epona Louise Lent, President 
South Carolina Junior Librarians 
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Pennsylvania Project Suggestions 


There have been no meetings of the Penn- 
sylvania Junior Members since last October 
(the next one will be in October at the 
meeting of P. L. A. at Erie) and no news- 
letter circulated after March, when this sec- 
tion as well as many others in the state 
enjoyed a flood. 

The Pennsylvania Junior Members have 
had no projects in progress this year, it 
being devoted instead to an effort to locate 
those eligible to membership. Unless some 
definite response or activity is indicated, it 
is difficult to gauge the success of such 
efforts, and beyond a sizeable list of names, 
we have collected no other results. 

Various projects which might be carried on 
by the Pennsylvania Junior Members group, 
or any group, have been suggested and are 
listed here for what they are worth. Some 
groups are project-minded, and the list may 
be of interest. 

A; Union lists of home-made indexes to be found 

in grouped libraries. Why duplicate labor? 

2. A survey of the types of work W.P.A, help 

has been used for in different libraries. 


$. Surveys of individual libraries collected for 
data. 

4. Union lists of duplicate magazines available 
as giits. , : 

5. Stimulation of membership in state library 
groups, and tying up and making connec- 


tions between the two. 

6. Of course most of us feel that certification 
is the primary interest and need now, 
particularly of our group, as it is the primary 
interest of Junior Members in every state, 
and interest is directed in that line. How- 
ever, what will develop along that line at 
the meeting this fall and this winter, we do 
not know. 

Mary KLove 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Topics of Interest to Juniors 
By Norma Olin Ireland 


In addition to planning programs for their 
own group meetings, Junior Members are 
constantly being asked to take part in general 
sessions—to speak on subjects of interest not 
only to themselves but to other librarians as 
well. The range of these subjects is un- 
limited; however, in the following bibliog- 
raphy the compiler has chosen a few of the 
most widely discussed topics, which will aid 
Juniors when called upon to take part in 
such discussions. 

Another use of the Bibliography is for the 
personal reading of the junior librarian who 
is interested in acquainting himself with the 
current literature on such subjects as profes- 


sional training, salaries, etc. The articles 
chosen are in the professional magazines most 
easily available, and are articles especially 


concerned with the viewpoint of the younger 
librarian. 

The list follows: 
Attitudes and Advancement 


Anderson, O. C. Thoughts of a young li- 
brarian. Library J 59:712 S 15 ’34. 
Baker, E. 


Aspirations of the young librari- 
ans. Wilson Bul 10:526-8 Ap ’36. 


(Continued on page 42) 








The Booklist Forum 


HIS is the first appearance of The Book- 

list Forum, sponsored by the Baltimore 
Junior Members Round Table, and first 
announced in the April number of Wilson 
Bulletin. 

Twenty-five libraries already cooperating 
have contributed a total of one hundred and 
seventy-five lists. This makes an excellent 
beginning; but we are sure that there are 
many more libraries that can make important 
contributions, and we hope to hear from them 
too. The lists now on hand have been divided 
into a number of groups which will be 
described in this and the next few appearances 
of the Booklist Forum. Lists for children and 
young people will be treated separately by 
persons specializing in those fields. 

The lists we have cover a wide variety of 
subjects, and many are extremely good; but 
in going over them we are struck by the 
many timely and important subjects which are 
not represented at all. We expect to point 
out a few of these gaps from time to time; 
perhaps some of our readers will feel inspired 
to fill them. For example, among the lists 
on social and economic problems reviewed 
below, there is not one on old age pensions, 
altho the remarkable movement which has 
developed around the Townsend Plan has 
attracted much attention to the question, and 
altho there is an ample literature, popular and 
technical, approaching the subject from all 
angles. Libraries should be able to provide a 
guide to this material. 


Instructions to Libraries 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical 
File Service of The H. W. Wilson Company 
unless otherwise stated. Most lists are free 
except for postage and therefore the only 
charge necessary is for mailing and handling. 
Since the supply of any one list may be 
limited, special arrangements will be made 
for orders for more than one copy. 

The 37 lists (exclusive of “Engineer and 
social problems”) included this month are 
available for 80c when ordered as a set. 

New booklists will be described in the 
Forum as soon as possible after they are 
received. Address five editorial copies to the 
Booklist Forum Editorial Committee, Thurs- 
ton Taylor, Chairman, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; and one hundred copies 
postpaid to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
Vertical File Service. (As yet we cannot 
tell whether this number will be sufficient to 
fill orders.) Do not neglect to inform the 
Committee and The Wilson Company as to 
whether the lists are free except for postage, 
or priced. 
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ADULT education ; 
Bibliography of adult education. 15p ‘35 Cin- 
cinnati public lib 15c 
Short annotations on 135 books and pam- 
phlets for leaders and teachers in adult edu- 
cation work. This and the previous item, 
while not booklists, will, we think, interest 
any Forum readers who may have missed 
them. Mimeographed 4 
Books for adult beginners. 25p '35 Cincinnati 
public lib 20c 
Reading for the illiterate and near- 
illiterate. The ks are for adults 
and many of them have been tried out with 
adult students. Text ks and readers 
are among the 207 titles included and those 
for the foreign-born are noted. Annotated. 
Mimeographed 


CONSTITUTION 
Congress, the constitution, and the Supreme 
court. 3p ‘35 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Gives 18 titles, grouped under headings 
designating the different opinions about the 
Supreme court; annotated. Mimeographed 


CONSUMERS’ problems 
Books on consumers’ cooperation. 3p ‘36 
Norris (Tenn) community lib 2c 
Gives publisher and date, and occasional 
notes. cludes material from five neigh- 
boring libraries. Mimeographed 
Your money’s worth. 3p '35 Long Beach pub- 
lic lib 1c 
An annotated list of nine books by writ- 
ers associated with Consumers’ research. 
When revised will no doubt refer to Con- 
sumers’ union. — hed 
Your money’s worth wi ncele Sam's help. 
5p '35 Long Beach public lib 2c 
A valuable sequel to the preceding; lists 
31 government publications useful to con- 
sumers, with Superintendent of documents’ 
numbers. The two pamphlets gece 
make a fine combination, which could only 
be improved by the addition of a third 


based on the Norris list of books on con- 
sumers’ problems. Mimeographed 
HOUSING 


New housing for Baltimore? 6p °'35 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 
Lists 20 background books on housing, 
with notes and an introduction. Four of 
the references are to local material. Mimeo- 
graphed 


LITERATURE and eo 
Y Horace. 3p ‘35 Enoc ratt free lib 2c 
Best editions of Horace for the modern 
reader with a dozen critical and biographi- 
cal works, briefly annotated. Issued for 
the Horace bimillennium 
Letters, memoirs and journals. lip '35 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 
Attractive format; clever, unstereotyped 
annotations. The writers represented are 
chiefly English and American authors of 
the 19th and 20th centuries 
Novels of distinction. 3p "36 Long Beach pub- 
lic lib 1c 
More than 30 of the best English and 


American novels since 1900, with a few 
translations; briefly annotated. Mimeo- 
graphed 


Pulitzer prize awards for non-fiction. 4p ‘35 
Long Beach public lib ic 
Useful list of prize-winning books in 
. poetry, history and biography. Not 
annotated. Mimeographed 
Theater as a force for social change. 3p ‘36 
Enoch Pratt free lib 1c 
Lists 25 books and pamphlets on the 
modern theater, with emphasis on pro- 
letarian plays and players. Includes brief 
list of recent plays on social themes. No 
annotations. Mimeographed. We need 
such a booklist covering similar develop- 
ments in fiction 
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When you speak in public. 4p '35 Long Beach 
public lib ic 
Excellent for quick references on discus- 


sion, correct speech, speeches and toasts. 
Recent books, well chosen, but no annota- 
tions. Mimeographed 
wa mad rev ed 4p '35 Enoch Pratt free 
ib 5c 
Quantity price: 12 or more copies, 2c 
each. About 20 recent books on group dis- 
cussion and debate, lively format and an- 
notations 
NEGROES 


Modern conscience on racial questions. 3p ‘36 
Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Lists 18 titles; long annotations. 


OLD age 
ba ta grow old. 3p '35 Long Beach public 
c 


Mimeo- 


An unusually attractive list, made up 
mainly of fiction, with a few non-fiction 
titles. A list which presents a gracious 
Rose of the “Sunset of life.” Trust 


alifornia to remember the old folks. 
Mimeographed 

PERSONALITY 

Personality: that elusive something. 4p ‘36 


Owatonna (Minn) public lib ic 
Interprets personality in a broad sense, 
including various phases of applied psy- 
chology: culture, conversation, hobbies, 
leisure and leadership. It would er 
go over big with the public, even thoug 
it isn't exciting to look at 
POLITICS 
Balance sheet of the New deal. 5p '36 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 
A guide for voters in November. Lists 
impartial accounts of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and attacks from the Left and 
the Right, as well as some books and 
pamphlets on special issues 
SOCIAL and economic problems 
Economic world today. 4p °36 Long Beach 


public lib ic 
One of Long Beach's attractively mimeo- 
graphed _ series. Fifty-seven up-to-the- 


minute titles on social, economic and in- 
ternational problems 
Engineer and social problems. 
tech 50c 
A i1-page list contained in the July 1935 
issue of Technology review. Useful for 
large general libraries and for technical li- 
braries if brought down to date 
hine age and allied subjects. (Reading 
list no 1) 5p ‘35 Mus sci & ind 2c 
Gives publisher, date, price, and anno- 
tations for 42 titles. Mimeographed 
Religion’s part in building a new world. 3p 
’86 Enoch Pratt free lib ic 
annotated, on the relation 
Mimeo- 


’35 Mass inst 


Eleven titles, 
of the church to social conflicts. 


cial 
Soci sciences, 1933-1935. 10p '36 Jackson- 
ville public lib 2c 
A classified list of accessions; no notes. 
senncereomes 
Springfield public forums, reading lists. 12p 
"36 og & eld (Mass.) city lib 2c 
ort lists in one pamphlet, cover- 
ing topies to be discussed at the — 
forum. A convenient way to present 
lists for a series of meetings 
Vital questions of today. 6p ‘36 Enoch Pratt 
free lib 2c 
Interesting because of the method of 
presentation: the questions are featured as 
the headings, titles and authors follow, 
with annotations indicating the nature of 
the answer given by each author. Mimeo- 


gra 
TEMPERANCE 
Alcohol, a short reading list. 7p °36 Ill state 
lib Ext div 2c 
For the use of teachers and young 
poems. and for those interested in the 
problems occasioned by the use and sale of 
alcoholic beverages. Lists 17 books and 
pamphlets, with annotations 


TRAVEL 

California. 4p °34 Long Beach public lib 
c 
“Just California stretching down the 
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middle of the world.” A list of 36 titles, 
without annotations, on the state, its fa- 
mous cities, scenic wonders and history. 
Six titles on the gold rush are included. 
Mimeographed 
China ana the Chinese. 4p '36 Long Beach 
public lib ic 
Politics, history, travel, biography and 
fiction make this a well-rounded list. Gives 
23 titles, annotated. Mimeographed 
Going places. 7p °35 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Prepared for last year, this list is limited 
to places particularly popular that sum- 
mer—Central Europe, the North Cape, 
England, Spain Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
the American Southwest and Mexico. In- 
cludes 46 titles. Annotated 
Gold rush days. rev ed 3p '36 Enoch Pratt 
free lib 2c 
An attractive presentation of the search 
for gold. “Great discoveries in all parts 
of the world are included . altho our 
own California —- of ’49 are particularly 


~ epee in this annotated list of 22 

titles 

If you’re going to Mexico. 8p nd Long Beach 
public lib ic 


An excellent list, containing 17 titles on 
our neighbor to the South. A few of the 
1936 books would make this absolutely up- 
to-date. Mimeo 

Jungle journeys. 
lib 1c 


St 
‘85 Long Beach public 


Gives 38 titles on travel in jungles all 
over the world; no notes. Mimeographed 
Unrolling the map. ip ’35 Norris (Tenn) 
community lib lic 
Lists 10 books about travel in all parts 
of the world. Brief annotations. Mimeo- 
graphed 
UNEMPLOYMENT insurance 
What kind of unemployment insurance? 4p 
diag °35 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Lists 17 titles, with brief notes and a 
chart comparing the different proposals for 


unemployment insurance. Should be re- 
vised to include important 1936 books. 
Mimeographed 

UTOPIAS 

Utopias. 3p °35 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Attraatively printed in blue ink, with a 
cover Gésign from William Blake. Head- 


ings: World set free by science; Dreams of 


literary men; Political utopias; Guides to 
Utopia 
WAR and peace 
Current international problems, comp by A. 


H. Lybyer. 4p ‘36 Ill state lib Ext div ic 
Bighteen titles on recent European his- 
tory. Gives publisher, date and price; no 
notes. The compiler is a professor of his- 
tory at the University of Illinois 
International relations. 2p nd Jacksonville 
public lib lc 
Lists 22 titles and gives short, arresting 
annotations 
be i tomorrow. 3p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 
C 
A variation on the question and answer 
form of list. The questions, Why war? 
and Can we stop war? head opposite pages. 
The various possible answers are listed, 
with one or two books exemplifying each 
viewpoint 


How to Order Lists 


Lists should be ordered from the Wilson 
Vertical File Service, NOT from the issuing 
library, unless otherwise noted. See detailed 
instructions at head of this department. 


All Wave Radio, 16 East 43rd Street, New 
York the monthly radio hobbists’ magazine, 
offers free of charge to the first fifty libraries 
sending in subscriptions direct at $2.50 the 
year a complete file of all back numbers (12 
issues). 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
library publicity, 
acquaint librarians with the efforts and experiments 
services, 
and by criticism and suggestion to help raise the level 
of effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions’ and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


ment, devoted to current 


of their colleagues in popularizing library 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


E can think of no more harrowing ex- 

perience than moving twice in one 
year in the month of August. Our household 
properties are now scattered to the four 
winds, one batch in storage, another in the 
middle west, and a third, securely crated, 
on its way to the new address (Contributors, 
please note the new address!). In the painful 
task of electing to discard what we later 
wished we had kept and in the process of 
moving books, golf clubs, wife, and other 
impedimenta, our usual equilibrium was so 
disturbed that we failed to bring along a 
considerable sheaf of advance copy for this 
issue. Ironically enough, while hunting for 
the missing copy, we came across a bundle 
of ungraded student papers wedged in be- 
tween Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature and 
Bierce’s Can Such Things Be? They turned 
out to be papers on library publicity, which is 
the reason, of course, why we assigned but 
never read them. Prompted less by a stricken 
conscience or the desire to reform than by 
the 100 per cent American dictum that all is 
fair and decent when a man needs to hold 
his job, we read several of these literary 
masterpieces and snitched two which seem to 
show more than average critical ability, 
imagination, and comprehensiveness. They 
are printed here, and so Catharine Nelson 
and Dorothy Jennings, we hold you partially 
responsible for the remarks on Pratt and 
Canton publicity. 


The Pratt “Colyumist”’ 


Readers of this department will recall our 
reference to the publicity which the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library enjoys thru Baltimore 
newspapers. It is now running a column in 
each issue of the Sunday American and has 
conducted a weekly column in the Sun for 


is to 














about nine years. Our request for samples of 
the new column brought some interesting 
ones and a note concerning its aims from 
Margaret B. Howser, Editorial Assistant at 
the library, who is responsible for it. She 
says: “Primarily it is written for the people 
who don’t use the library at all”; that it will 
be devoted to “informal, chatty comment on 
library current events and services to the 
public; and that it “tries to be different” each 
week. 

We shall not describe the column in detail 
since the reproduction which accompanies this 
article will give you a much better idea of it 
than we could. The column is always headed 
by a phrase containing a reference to the 
library, such as “At the Pratt Library” or 
“Library Gives First Aid,” and is made 
attractive to the eye by timely leads in large 
clear type and well chosen sub-heads. It 
is usually 300 to 400 words in length and 
receives an excellent location in the news 
section. The style is effectively informal. 

We have been turning the heading of the 
sample column around in our mind to “Books 
On Wide Variety of Subjects Find Readers.” 
Thru library publicity those books that are 
unpopular only because they are not new or 
because they have failed to “register” with 
the public should find readers—new readers, 
moreover. 


Double Value 


Proving that so modern an innovation as 
radio and such an antiquity as books can be 
successfully combined, the Canton (Ohio) 
Public Library uses the titles suggested in its 
weekly broadcast over station WHBC in an 
annotated weekly newspaper list. Outside of 
the slightly institutional aroma occasionally 
found in the first paragraph on library rela- 


tions with the community, it is a rather 
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choice weekly selection. Some reproductions 
of posters enliven the varying lengths of the 
columns. 

Miss Emma Geisler, Canton’s librarian, has 
used one of the most effective means of keep- 
ing her library and its services before the 


public—as well as making a comfortable 
niche for it in the local paper. 
So, our new fall hats off to the Canton 


Public Library for its weekly column in the 
Sunday paper! Successfully defying all 
sophisticated traditions that nothing whatso- 
ever about a library could be anything but 
dolefully dull, it has not only had the de- 
lightfully audacity to run an annotated list 
of books regularly but also to include the 
dreaded word its title: “On the Library 
Shelf.” 


in 


Parents Find New Users for the 
Library 


John W. Creagar, Librarian of the R. B. 
Hayes School, Youngstown, Ohio interrupted 
his summer academic duties at Urbana long 
enough to give us the low down on Youngs- 
town’s “Mothers’ Room.” 
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Newspapers and educational journals thru- 
out the nation have acclaimed a new idea 
in the library field. The Mothers’ Room of 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library has 
aroused high interest among parents and 
educators; what will other librarians do about 
the idea? When tax committees keep a 
watchful eye on any increase in public ex- 
penses, it takes courage to propose to a 
group of “hard-headed” business men such a 
“fantastic frill,’ but Clarence W. Sumner 
of Youngstown had that courage. As a 
parent, Mr. Sumner considered the idea for 
years, tried it on his own son; as a librarian, 
he has made it a reality. And hundreds 
of parents in Youngstown are making the 
project a practical success. 

Carpenters remodeled an extra room (an 
assembly hall before) on the second floor of 
the library. The result was effective. Stating 


the plan as an algebraic equation, maple 
shelving + maple furniture with comfortable 
seats -+ indirect study lamps + Venetian 


window shades and cretonne drapes + har- 
monious rugs divided by good arrangement 
< colorful books and pictures equals 1 attrac- 
tive reading room—a living room. Multiply 
this answer by 100 parents reading to their 





Librarian Gives First Aid: 





READERS FIND BOOKS ON 


% 
ENOCH PRATT 
REACHES NEW 
READERS THRU 
ITS REGULAR 





WIDE VARIETY OF TOPICS 











anyway, and if you do you'll “catch 
your death.” 

His green knitted cap comes 
down over his frozen red face and 
makes him look like a strawberry 
out of season, with glasses on. 

They're steaming now as he 
shuffies into the warmth of the In- 
dustry and Science Department of 
the Pratt Library. Every now and 
then he sniffies hard and then 
looks down over his stuffed, false 
front at sometbing clutched tightly 
in his arms. 


‘What Have You?’ 


He gets almost up to the busy 
as#istant at the desk. “If you 
please——" he begins, when «a 
giant in blue jeans and a turtle 
neck sweater brushes past him and 
spins around wntil he falls against 
the catalogue, his cap catching on 
the curved finger of the handle 

“Have you information at 

hand,” thunders the giant, “on 

blasting a road bed through a 

swamp?” 

The assistant nods and leads bim 
to rows of books on road construc 
tion, She returns to her desk. 

The galoshes move forward 
again. 

“Please, ma’am, have you ——”" 
A tall, portly woman sweeps past 
him, her elbow nicking hie ear. 
“My eellat’s leakine! What'll 








As soon as traffic has subsided 
the knitted cap, like a green light, 
comes into view again with its 
small pedestrian under it. 

“Please, will you ad 

But this time he moves aside of 
his ows accord as an animated 
fashion plate trips lightly up to the 
desk 

“Have you Vogue's ‘Book of 

Beiwty’ and Barbara Dale's 
‘Health, Beauty and Charm’? 

With masculine disdain he looks 
away as the assistant gets these 
books and adds to them Hazel 
Cades’ “Any Girl Can Be Good 
Looking.” The bigh heels click 
away and with a deep sigh he ap. 
proaches the assistant. 

“Please, do you have——" 


Garden Facts 


But a big voice rolls over his like 
a tidal wave, 

“I'm enlarging my garden this 
summer and i'd like to read up 
on it now. I'd tike to know 
something about a rock garden, 








too, in case | decide to have 
one.” 
The assistant stacks his arms 


full of books on lilacs, chrysanthe 
mums, dahlias, violets and others, 
adds a few on shrubs, evergreens 
and plants and tops the pile with 
—— Jeune's “Natural Rock Gar- 
en.” 





The man is about to depart when 


still tightly clasped ip front of him. 
Once more the coast is clear when 
one of his own kind barges into 
him and shoves him away from ‘be 
assistant. 


Hobbies For Boys 


“I'd like some good books on 
hobbies. Hobbies for boys,” he 
announces.” 

The assistant leans toward him. 

“Well, there’re lote of good 
books. Have you seen Hamil- 
ton's book on mode! airplanes? 
And we have books on collect- 
ing bugs, building ships. if 
you're interested in the etars, we 
have a grand book called “Ama- 
teur Telescope Making.” 

She walks down the room with 
him, pointing out the best books on 
each subject. 

Very determinedly and firmly 
the first young patron of all plants 
himself in front of the assistant’s 








chair. His glacses have cleared 
now and his pale eyes are biazing 
behind him His arms are tigtt 
against the front of him Roth 
temper and temperature have 
made him very warm. 


Tries Again 


“Please, have you got—”" he 
shouts to the assistar’ “af way 
down the reem. 








But once mene + “ctrow waylaye 


By MARGARET B. HOWSER 1 do? How can I stop it?” he turns around ahd booms out WEEKLY 
Of the Enoch Pratt Library Staff ‘vy ° , over his collection of books: * ‘ j 
ah iheh ter ft tb You Can Fix It “Oh, and my wife would itke PUBLICITY 

: - hing on tropical fish,” ma » - 

Bunched up in a ee oa. The assistant gives her “You Can The small bystander sbifte his COLUMN 

ecarves, hogeings and oes S ©) Fix It and First Aid for the Ailing| weight frdm one foot to the other, 

WEY GATSRS NS TOS Cress WHE | House,” sage against the wall, his arms 9 

they think you oughtn’t to go out : ge 


her, This time it’s a tiny old lady 
who whispers timidly 

“I'd like to make a little money 
at home. Crocheting, making 
lace, raising mushrooms, making 
artificial flowers, Something use- 
ful, you know. And not too diifi- 
cult.” 

The assistant smiles. 

“We have a great many books 
on all kinds of smat! money-mak- 
ing industries. Will you come 
this way?” 


My Pet Mouse 


She moves in the general direc- 
tion of the small boy, her reader 
following, when the tiny old lady, 
picking up her skirts and mincing 
after her, suddenly throws up her 





hands, points at the child and 
screams. 
The assistant turns around 


quickly, catches the old lady just 
in time and faces the child. At last 
be has her undivided attention. He 
smiles politely and opens his arms 
A patch of white fur lies on his coat 
sleeve 

“Thies is my pet mouse,” he 
says with dignity. “He died this 
morning and | thought maybe 





you could give me a book that 
would tell me how to stuff him” 
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It doesn’t take mother and son long at Youngstown’s Mothers’ Room to decide which 


book they like best. 


by a child-library-teacher expert. 


children of pre-school age, and you have 
a happier community. 

In choosing a name for the room, “Parents’ 
Room” was considered, but “Mothers’ Room” 
was thought to be better, and the fathers 
come anyway! Miss Athens Reese, Mrs. 
Mable Jones, and Mrs. Eleanor Stanton are 
in charge of the project. It is a pleasure to 
be welcomed to the room by these people who 
by their friendly and helpful manner encour- 
age other visits. Each has had years of 
practical experience with children. 

The book and periodical collection serve 
a dual purpose. For the parent who wants 
something on child training problems there 
is a wealth of books and current magazines, 
such as Child Life and Parent Education; 
then there is a large collection of picture and 
story books for the child of six weeks, or 
of six years. The library gives the mothers 
a list of books of several types, and sheets 
containing actual finger plays, riding songs, 
and lullabies. These are essential for Baby’s 
development; where can the mother who has 
forgotten them turn for help? The Youngs- 
town Library has given an answer, but what 
about the millions of mothers elsewhere who 
want to give their children the right start for 


The room, artistically arranged like a living room, is supervised 


Books may be taken home. 


character formation and good reading habits? 
Though parents should avoid “pushing” the 
children, a good beginning can be made in 
infancy. Read him the simplest good book a 
three years, and the child will choose some- 
thing a bit “heavier” at four. (Let the choice 
be his own, with guidance.) The writer's 
four-year-old son has shown a constant in- 
terest; between frequent visits to the library 
he begs his mother to tell or read to him 
the old and new stories “without ceasing.” 
They couldn’t do without it. 

A helpful feature is the annual Mothers’ 
Institute held in the Mothers’ Room and the 
lecture room next to it during March. This 
year it drew about 150 mothers to each ses- 
sion. For the three days Dr. Garry C. 
Myers, prominent educator, lectured and in- 
troduced demonstrations by mothers and 
children. They showed the interest and value 
of reading to the children, and the use of 
finger plays, jingles, and lullabies. 

Several civic leaders attended the formal 
opening of the room and praised the idea. 
George E. Roudebush, Superintendent of 
Schools, endorsed the project as a “vesti- 
bule” to the school program. Probably some 
modification of the plan would be possible 
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for all libraries; Youngstown welcomes visits 
and questions. A book on this subject, The 
Birthright of Babyhood, by Mr. Sumner, is 
being published this fall by Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 


JoHN W. CREAGER 


Telling the Public 


Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, Library Publi- 
cist of the Los Angeles Public and shining 
star at the Richmond Publicity meeting, re- 
cently gave the editor some pointers on pre- 
paring and distributing the annual report for 
the general public. “The difficulty with an- 
nual reports,” she said, “is that we try to 
reach the councilman, the lawmakers, the 
influential citizens, other members of the li- 
brary profession on the one hand and the 
casual inquirer concerning library use on the 
other, with the same ammunition. We have 
tried to overcome this difficulty at Los 
Angeles by keeping our printed reports (pub- 
lished in one thousand copies or less) for big 
game and printing a brief summary of sta- 
tistics and some facts on library use in a 
leaflet called “High Lights.” We print at 
least fifteen thousand of these leaflets and 
distribute them from the library, thru clubs, 
and as enclosures in ietters.” 

The Albany Public Library follows a 
similar plan this year by printing, as one 
issue of its regular monthly book guide, a 
few facts on library use and cost. The leaflet 
is called “Some Questions Answered from 
the Annual Report.” The contents very defi- 
nitely stress the educational aspect of the 
library’s work during the year. As evidence 
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of the increasing value of the Library to the 
Albany Public, we are informed that its use 
for all purposes has increased 300 per cent 
since 1922. It sounds like a record! Both 
examples, the Albany “Questions” and the 
Los Angeles “High Lights,” can and should 
be adopted elsewhere—heartily and forth- 
rightly. 


Book Slogans 


How many times have you set up an exhibit 
of books of which you were proud, only to 
encounter the irritating snag of not being able 
to think of an appropriate and striking 
caption? 

If you’re one of the many who have had 
this difficulty, send to Ina Roberts, 11118 Clif- 
ton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio, for a copy of 
“Slogans that circulate books.” 


This pamphlet, which costs only 25 cents, 
lists some 450 exhibit captions, grouped by 
subjects. They are intended to be used on 
hand-lettered signs to be placed over book- 
racks or with book jackets on bulletin boards. 
Here are some examples: Under Archaeol- 
ogy, “Digging up the past.” Under Gardens, 
“The clock’s struck spring.” Under Business, 
“To earn more, learn more.” 


About Next Issue 


We have on hand an excellent broadcasting 
program of library activities from the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library. It suggests the lead 
for an entire issue of this department on 
libraries and the radio. All those who have 
anything new or interesting to contribute, 
please take heed. Your work will help others, 
and the ideas of others will help you. Please 
cooperate, and send your material to the 
Lookout Man’s new address. 





VISUAL EDUCATION DIRECTORY 


The American Council on Education, in 
cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education, has been making a nation-wide 
survey to determine the nature and use of 
audio-visual aids in the elementary and 
secondary schools. As part of the survey, 
the American Council has published a 
National Directory and Inventory of Visual 
Education, compiled alphabetically by states 
and listing the name of the school system, © 
the name of the director of visual education, 
the number of buildings, the number elec- 
trically equipped, the enrollment, and the 
actual equipment reported. The directory 
is obtainable from the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. for $3.00. 











The Rovin g Eye 








[Statements of The Roving Eye express the views 
of the writer and not necessarily those of The 
H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Too Late 


OMMENTING on the proposal to erect 

a memorial to Edward Thomas, the 
poet, “who laid aside his pen for the sword 
and died in the Great War,” the Book 
Window recalls with approval “his grave 
blue eyes, the gentle smile that came into 
them, the fall of his fair hair over a wide, 
open crown, and the lithe, supple figure which 
almost made a natural part of the English 
countryside he loved so much.” 

Some of us, too, who cherish the best of 
his work, recall that in his brief lifetime 
Thomas was hounded by financial worries and 
compelled to waste most of his time and 
energy in an endless round of hackwriting 
chores. I have no feeling one way or another 
about the erection of public memorials— 
neither do the dead care—but I have a deep 
and gnawing concern over our treatment of 
“the vertical man.” Better a crust of bread 
in the living mouth than a stone over the 
cold and fallen heart. 


Greetings to a Contemporary 


The stir of a new library periodical is 
heard in the Northwest. At its convention 
in June the Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation formulated plans for a quarterly to be 
published under its aegis beginning this fall. 
“You will see,” writes one of the editors, 
Philip O. Keeney, University of Montana 
librarian, “that the topics for general dis- 
cussion tend to be highly controversial. It 
was the wish of the committee and will 
continue to be the main policy of the editors 
to make this Quarterly the mouthpiece of 
the rank and file library workers. We want 
to show librarians and users of libraries that 
the younger members of the profession are 
articulate and interested in topics that should 
be of paramount importance to everyone in 
these days of great change.” 

The first four issues of P.N.L.A. Quarterly 
will be devoted to extensive discussions of 
the following topics: (1) Are _ libraries 
democratic in practice as well as in theory?; 
(2) The value of organization to library 
workers—“to be discussed from as many 
angles as possible—adequate staff organiza- 
tions, guild-practise within the framework of 
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A.L.A., vertical unionization of all library 
workers, etc.”; (3) The relation of society 
to the library, with particular reference to the 
essential broadening of support; (4) The 
relation of the library to society, based on 
the premise that “society has the right to 
look for some degree of leadership from the 
librarian and his staff,” and that this leader- 
ship can be exercised in such ways as “action 
on the part of librarians against all forms of 
censorship, campaigns: to awaken reader 
interest in current politics and economics,” 
publicity for new books on invention and 
scientific discovery conducive to the lessening 
of disease, the prolongation of life, and the 
increase of leisure, and finally, “leadership 
as revealed in a careful selection of books 
that will present the truth of modern war, 
that all may know whether its wanton destruc- 
tion of much of the promise of modern life, is 
inevitable.” 

In order to become a significant and exciting 
publication in the library field, P.N.L.A. 
Quarterly need do but one thing: ie. live up 
to its program. 


New Members of Triple L 


Extsre R. PENNER, Assistant, Order Divi 
sion, Stanford University Library: “I have 
just recently become acquainted with Wilson 
Bulletin and am delighted to find in a profes- 
sional library journal a militant spirit urging 
us toward the safeguarding of our American 
civil liberties. As I wrote a letter to our 
Congressman opposing the Kramer Sedition 
sill, I claim the privilege of enrollment in 
your Liberal club.” 

IRENE Rowe, Assistant Librarian, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin: “May I now be enrolled in the 
L.L.L.? I wrote my Representative and 
enclose his answer concerning the Kramer 
Bill. I don’t imagine we need worry about 
Mr. Kramer; he isn’t so popular now. My 
best wishes for a continuance of your type 
of publicity. We need to be stirred out of 
our ruts.” (Our readers will be interested 
in Congressman Thomas R. Amlie’s reply to 
Miss Rowe’s protest against the Kramer Bill, 
which happily failed of passage: “I am 
particularly pleased to receive such expres- 
sions on the subject of civil liberties because 
they accord so closely with my own convic- 
tions on the subject. There is some satisfac- 
tion in knowing that, with the exception of 
the infamous ‘red rider,’ which was slipped 
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thru. Congress before the members were 
aware of it, measures which have sought to 
abridge civil liberties have made little 
progress in the present Congress, and that on 
the other hand the authors of repressive 
legislation are facing rather serious election 
contests in many cases because of their 


record on civil liberties. [Signed] Thomas 
R. Amlie.”) 

THe Lonc-Winpep Perret (not to be 
confused with our two earlier birds, Old 
Stormy Petrel and Young Petrel). See 


below. 
ArtHuR R. Curry, Cleburne, Texas. See 
below. 


Pro Patria 
By Arthur R. Curr) 


The Doctor said the books were bad, 
The Judge forthwith agreed; 

The bankers, brokers, looked quite sad; 
And so it was decreed 

That Ickes’ books and Wallace’s— 
With propaganda fraught- 

Dewey’s, Jack’s and such as these, 
Should nevermore be bought. 

All socialism must be banned, 
And books on Russia, too 

Few people really understand 
The damage books can do. 


We hold the keys, and what we bind 
Is bound also in heaven. 

Touch not our treasures of the mind 
With this Satanic leaven 

“Bring forth the holy-water pot 
And thru the stacks parade. 

No matter if ‘approved’ or not, 
Let every book be sprayed.” 

And so upon a summer’s day 
The place was purified. 

And then the members went their way 
With firm but modest pride. 


From the Long-Winded Petrel 


Dear Roving Eye: 

I suppose I must be one of many who 
must have hastened to tell you that your 
publication will never languish into “profes- 
sional torpor.” Not when it can spur me, 
who suffers from the malady, into the direct 
action of writing you a letter! I’m hoping 
such unwonted activity will win me _ the 
accolade of membership in the Liberal 
League of Librarians. You score heavily 
when you attack the passivity of most li- 
brarians, but don’t you realize that that is 
the natural outgrowth of years of having it 
drummed into us that “we must be ladies”? 

Much of the blame for the craven conser- 
vatism of thought and action of librarians 
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might be laid at the door of their boorish, 
autocratic board members, who control the 
purse-strings. Fear of losing her job shackles 
the thought-processes of many an otherwise 
assertive librarian. The truth is terribly im- 
portant, and any librarian worth her salt 
knows it, but she may not be in a position, 
economically speaking, to assert with a loud 
huzza that “the truth shall prevail.” 

I’ve done a lot of thinking about libraries 
and liberal thinking. One does, in these 
times. Newspapers, as we know, are swayed 
by one mind or one organization, which, in 
turn, tries to sway readers to its trend of 
thought. Fortunately, most alert readers 
know this and attempt to keep an open mind. 
Sometimes that mind is open and rugged 
enough to wish to delve further and to probe 
for the truth. And if libraries do not, can- 
not, or will not help, what then? They 
aren’t fulfilling their mission at all-if they 
aren’t properly stocked to satisfy all seekers 
after the truth. Ideally, libraries should con- 
tain all knowledge, and they are manned 
(wo-manned, really!) by expert delvers. 
The truth, whether palatable or not, should 
be easily accessible, what with bibliographies 
and all. Libraries should be the universally 
impersonal purveyors of truth... . 

I'd like to say a devout Thank You for 
giving us something stimulating to look 
forward to each month—not only stimulating, 
but inspiring and helpful as well. I’d rather 
have the Wilson Bulletin each month than go 
to dozens of conventions. I get much more 
that’s worth while out of it. 

P.S. I think I should be 
(the Long-Winded Petrel) ! 


L.W.P. 


called 


American Opinion 


A recent poll taken by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion (the most scientific 
and authoritative of the “straw vote” 
agencies) has greatly encouraged all friends 
of civil liberties. In answer to the ques- 
tion—‘“Should schools teach the facts about 
communism, fascism, and socialism ?”—62 per 
cent of the people voted Yes. This whopping 
majority in favor of freedom of education 
demonstrates that the teacher-muzzling laws 
in the statute-books of 22 of our 48 states 
do not belong there. Not a single state in 
the Union, according to the American Insti- 
tute’s poll, is in favor of suppressing informa- 
tion about social theories and the modern 
world. It is also significant that during the 
summer the American Legion has withdrawn 
its support from the agitation (chiefly in the 
Hearst papers) for “purging” the schools and 
administering bigger and better loyalty oaths. 


S. J. K. 








ig Op Baas 


Salaries Should Go Up 


RECOMMENDATION that the begin- 

ning salary of a library school graduate 
should be $1620 and that cut salaries should 
be restored has been made by the Committee 
on Salaries, Employment and Schemes of Li- 
brary Service of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in a resolution which reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Salaries, 
Employment, and Schemes of Library Service 
recommends that the beginning salary of the 
college graduate with an additional year of 
library school education be returned as soon 
as possible to $1620, the standard formerly 
set by the committee; and 

That the committee also recommends that 
salaries which have been cut be restored as 
soon as possible in view of the rising cost of 
living and the upward trend of salaries in 
other professions, and that annual increments 
be resumed; and further 

That the committee recommends that every 
effort should be made to secure for librarians 
salaries equal to those received by teachers 
and members of other professions having 
work requiring similar educational and other 
qualifications. 


Certification—A Summary 


A 38-page mimeographed statement indicat- 
ing the status and requirements of certification 
for librarians in the various states has been 
prepared by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship and will be sent free on request 
to anyone asking for a copy. Address the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. A summary of the state- 
ment follows: 


Legal Certification 


Public libraries, i.e. municipal, county and 
regional. 5 states (New York, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, Washington ) 
legally require librarians in communities of 
varying population (minimum, 2,000 New 
York; 5,000 Virginia; 4,000 Washington) to 
hold certificates. 

Municipal libraries. 4 states (Louisiana 
[except New Orleans], New York [except 
villages of less than 2,000 population], Okla- 
homa [cities of the first class only], Wisconsin 
[except Milwaukee, and villages of less than 
2,000 population] ) legally require librarians 
in cities, towns and villages to hold certificates. 

County libraries. 10 states (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana [except the parish of 
Orleans], Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin) legally 
require librarians in county libraries to hold 
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certificates. New Jersey requires them under 
conditions for state aid. 

Institutions of higher learning, operated 
by or under the authority of the state. 2 states 
(Virginia, Washington) include them in pub- 
lic library certification laws. 

School libraries. The District of Columbia 
and 17 states (Alabama, California, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma [cities of the first class], Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin), chiefly thru rulings of state de- 
partments of education, require school libra- 
rians to hold certificates. 


Voluntary Certification 


7 states issue certificates under voluntary 
plans (California, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, by state library asso- 
ciations; New Jersey, by the Library Com- 
mission). 


Proposed Certification 


18 states (Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, West Virginia) and 
the Province of Ontario, have tentative certi- 
fication laws or requirements, or have recom- 
mended certification, or extension of present 
certification requirements, in state plans for 
library development. 


No Certification 


22 states (Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming) 
have no certification requirements, legal or 
voluntary. 


A.LA. Catalog Code Revision 


Under the terms of a recent grant of 
$15,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the work on a revised cataloging 
code will be concentrated within a two-year 
period, with the expectation that a preliminary 
edition can be published late in 1938. 

Rudolph Gjelsness, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of revision, writes: 

“The revision of the Code was actively 
begun in 1932 at the instigation of the A.L.A. 
Committee on cataloging, and a subcommittee 
set up at that time. The present committee 
was created by the Executive Board later the 
same year. At the invitation of this com- 
mittee many catalogers have collaborated by 
contributing suggested revisions, or as is fre- 


Delaware, 
Kentucky, 
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quently the case, reported individual difficul- 
ties encountered in applying the present rules 
to specific cases. This material which repre- 
sents actual working problems will largely 
determine the direction the revision is to take, 
and its organization and study is the first task 
to be undertaken under the grant. 


“The executive assistant, working under 
the direction of the chairman, and in close 
cooperation with Mr. Martel, consultant to 
the committee, will have headquarters at the 
Library of Congress, and will be responsible 
for organizing material pertinent to the revi- 
sion, and routing it through the proper chan- 
nels until tentative rules are made. The execu- 
tive assistant and the chairman will be directly 
responsible for the preparation of the final 
edition. 

“The material which will contribute in 
large measure to the revised code comes from 
the following sources: 


1. Suggestions and problems submitted by 
libraries other than the Library of Congress, 
including reports made at meetings of regional 
groups of catalogers. 

2. Problems encountered and _ decisions 
made by the Cooperative Cataloging Com- 
mittee in its work at the Library of Congress 
since 1931. 

3. Library of Congress supplementary and 
tentative rules. 

4. Foreign catalog codes. 

5. Individual studies on cataloging prob- 
lems or special rules, ie., Pierson, Guide to 
the cataloging of the serial publications of 
societies and institutions; McNair, Guide to 
the cataloging of periodicals; Childs, Author 
entry for government publications. 

“Subcommittees responsible for specific 
groups of rules are already at work and will 
have definite recommendations to lay before 
the committee. Present chairmen of sub- 
committees are: Julia Pettee (Religious 
bodies); Anna M. Monrad (Definitions) ; 
Amelia Krieg (Anonymous classics); Eva 
J. O’Meara (Music); Harriet W. Pierson 
(Institutions and societies). 

“As groups of rules reach a sufficiently 
finished state they will be duplicated and 
distributed to interested libraries and indi- 
viduals for criticism and comment. A tenta- 
tive edition of the full code will be available 
at the end of the second year, and will be 
distributed for experimental use before the 
final edition is printed.” 


Compares Retirement Plans 


A pamphlet has been issued by the New 
York Library Association entitled: A com- 
parison of the New York State employees’ 
retirement system and the American Library 
Association retirement plan. The compari- 
son has been checked for accuracy by Mr. 
T. B. Holmes, director of the Employees’ 
Retirement System of the State of New York 
and Mr. R. E. Dooley, comptroller of the 
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American Library Association. Copies of 
the pamphlet, while a limited supply lasts, 
may be obtained free on request by any mem- 
ber of the New York Library Association 
and by others upon payment of ten cents 
to cover the cost of printing and mailing. 
Address Miss Bernice E. Hodges, Rochester 
Public Library, Rochester, New York. 


New Members of A.L.A. Staff 


Harriette Louise Greene, a 1930 graduate 
of the Wiseoénsin Library School, took charge 
of the A.L.A. Headquarters library June 1. 
Before coming to headquarters, Miss Greene 
had been a reference assistant in the Newark 
(N.J.) Public Library and librarian of the 


Janesville (Wis.) junior and senior high 
schools. 
Margaret Willis, former assistant in the 


traveling libraries of the St. Louis Public 
Library, has accepted the position of second 
editorial assistant on the Booklist staff, be- 
ginning work August 3. Miss Willis is a 
1928 graduate of the St. Louis Library School. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
To the Editor: 


The Advisory Library Committee of the 
Jackson Public Library has organized a group 
of citizens as “Friends of the Library.” 


One plan, originated by a member of the 
“Friends” is already in operation and is 
original and unique as far as we know. 


Each child who gives the library a new 
needed book on his birthday will become a 
member of the “Birthday Book Club.” A 
local book store has stocked a shelf of books 
recommended by the children’s librarian and 
each child desiring to join is advised to buy 
from this shelf and receive the discount 
usually given the library. A gift plate is 
placed in each book given and in time a 
membership button will be given to each 
child joining. A table in the children’s room 
has a beautiful realistic birthday cake poster 
on which are pasted pink candles with_ the 
child’s name. There is also a membership 
book and a scrap book, the latter containing 
all the newspaper publicity in connection with 
the club. 


The plan has been in operation only a few 
days and several children have presented 
books, while many others have made inquiries 
and have signified their desire to give a 
book on their birthday. 


DorotHy Dowsett, Librarian 
Jackson, Michigan 
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Topics for Juniors 


(Continued from page 31) 
Compton, C. H. Ourselves and other people. 
Sch and Soc 41:849-55 Je 29 '35; Same in 
Library J 60:547-51 Jl ‘35. 

Creative management; problem of personality 
and manner. Library J 61:147 F 15 °36. 
Hill, Aubrey Lee. Speaking for the younger 
generation. Library J 60:651-653. S. 1 °35. 
Mitchell, Sidney B. Personnel in relation 
to significant trends. Library J 59:554-558. 
Ji 1934. 
Problems: 
graduate; symposium. 

502-3 Mr-Ap ‘33. 

Sykes, J. D. Personality and the librarian. 
Library J 61:428 Je 1°36 

Turrell, V. Courtesy and good humor. Li- 
brary J 58:531-3 Je 15 '33. 

Will, G. IL That letter of application. Li- 
brary J 61:133-6 F 15 °36. 


Certification 
Certification of 
310-311 Je ‘35. 
Factors to be considered in drafting a library 
certification law. A.L.A. Bul 29:101-03. F 


35. 

Gates, M. L. Promise and a denial. Library 
J 60:238 Mr 15 ’35. 

Henderson, A. 8. Taking away control. Li- 
brary J 60:397 My 1 '35. 

Jottings for juniors. Resolution on certifica- 
tion, ete. A.L.A. Bul 29:495-496. Ag ‘35 
Making certification codes for librarians. 

A.L.A. Bul 30:229-230 Ap °36. 


advice to a young library school 
Wilson Bul 7:424-33, 


librarians. A.L.A. Bul 29: 


Mitchell, S. B. Certification and federal aid; 
reply to A. S. Henderson. Library J 60:526 
Je 15 '35 

Summary on status of. A.L.A. Bul 29:504 
Ag °35. 


Tolman, F. L. Certification of librarians. Li- 
brary J 60:516 Je 15 °35; Same in Sch and 
Soc 41:875 Je 29 '35. 


Why certification? A.L.A. Bul 30:183-185. 
Mr ‘36. 

Exchange of Librarians 

Borden, “F< Exchanging librarians, 


America and Europe; reply to M. P. Cole- 


Library J 60:113 F 1 35. 


man. 
Coleman, M. P. Exchange professorship 
among library workers. Library J 60:74 Ja 
15 35. 
Craig, librarians. 


F. M. Exchanges among 
A.L.A. Bul 26:785 ‘32 


Hobbies and Special Interests 
Hansen, A. C. Reading of 
brary J 60:551-5, Jl °35. 
Human interests make human librarians. Li- 
brary J 58:642-7, 742-5, Ag, S 15 °33. 
Wemmer, F. A. Librarian’s use of leisure. 
Wilson Bul 8:410 Mr °34 
Wessells, H. E. Absurd enthusiasms. Li- 
brary J 60: af 7 Mr 15 °35. 
Whitmore, H. a om of 
Library J 6a: 1044 D 15’ 


Junior Members ty a 

Berthold, A. What of the oe. members? 
Library J 58:1039- ‘0 D 15’ 

Booklists wanted. “Send a Feta booklists.’’ 
Library J 61:387 Mr 15 ’36. 

Carnovsky, L. and McDiarmid, E. W., jr. 
Suggested program for junior members. 
Library J 59:32-3 Ja 1 ’34. 

Chapman, E. A. Junior members round table. 
Library J 59:397-8 My 1 °34. 

Howard, Paul. Junior members 
contest. A.L.A. Bul 30:92 F °36. 

Junior members in the Old Dominion; Rich- 
mond conference. Wilson Bul 10:644-7 Je 


librarians. Li- 


librarians. 


sponsor 


Library leaflets contest. Wilson Bul 10:390 F 
"36. 
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Miller, R. A. Organization and purpose 
son Bul 8:31 8S ‘33. 

Shera, J. W. Richmond, and beyond. 
son Bul 10:648-9 Je '36. 


Librarianship: Philosophy, Etc. 
Aldrich, Ella V. To the librarian of tomor- 
row. A.L.A. Bul 29:155 Mr °3 
Compton, Charles H. Pte and 
people. A.L.A. Bul 29:404-411 Jl °35. 
Herbert, Clara W. How shall we grade 
our service? A.L.A. Bul 29:788-790 O °35 
Orman, Oscar C. The philosophy of li- 
brarianship. A.L.A. Bul 29:820-827 D ‘35. 
Sheeley, V. H. The first year. Wilson 
Bul 6:547-49 °32. 

Smith, S. W. Librarianship, stop-gap, or 
rofession? Wilson Bul 10:454-5 Mr '36 
Wellard, J. H. Philosophical approach to 
library science. Wilson Bul 9:206-7 D ‘34. 


other 


Research and Authorship 


Bishop, Mrs. Claire Huchet. Writing for 
children. Library J 61:471-474. Je 15 '36 
Coney, D. Librarian as bibliographer. Li- 


brary J 59:93-9 F 1 ’34. 


Danton, J. P. Recommended subjects for 


special investigation by individuals or 
committees of the Junior Members Round 
Table. A.L.A. Bul 26:577 '32. 

Dublin, L. IL The librarian in the field of 


cm Special Libraries 25:133-136 Jl-Ag 


Fay, L. E. Librarian as scholar. 
Soc 37:511-16 Ag 22 '33. 

Tools wanted by librarians. A.L.A. Bul 29 
32-35. Ja °35. 


Sater‘ and Retirement Plans 


Sch and 


me reed acres plan. Library J 58:74 Ja 
Brigham, H. F. Social veaptpsibility of 
librarians. Wilson Bul 10:186 N ‘35. 
College and_ school library Sintlotine: salaries 
2 seek June 1 '35. A.L.A. Bul 29:861-878 
>, pied ame poorly paid. Library J 
61:147 F 15’ 


Trends and salaries; 


Kaiser, John Dive ton. 
A.L.A. Bul 30 


ublic yee 4 Y eenaiation. 
52-278 Ap °36. 

Public bearer statistics; salaries in effe sct Dec 
31 '35. A.L.A. Bul 30:254-278 Ap ‘'36. 


Staff Associations 
Report on staff associations. 
10:145 O °35. 
Staff movement growing. 
705 S 1 
Starr, F. M. Racine staff association. A.L.A. 
Bul 30:196 Mr ‘36. 


Training: Professional and academic 


Wilson Bul 


Library J 60:704- 


Berthold, . Junior members on library 
training. Wilson Bul 8:29-30 S ‘33 

Berthold, A. Master’s degree; reply to 
Parable of the young librarian. Wilson Bul 
10:657 Je ’36. 

Bowerman, George F. The education of 
librarians: formal and informal. Library J 


60:227-22 Mr 15 ’35. 


Education for librarianship . 


> <« oie tee 
ending Ja 31 ‘36; Appendix— 


months 
accredited library schools. A.L.A. Bul 30: 
316-325. 

Hostetter, M. M. Academic ipalntos for the 
librarian. Library J 61:139-4 F 15 °36. 


Keogh, Andrew. ew eo in ‘brary work. 
A.L.A. Bul 24:307-09, S °3 

Manley, M. C. Degrees “= not so important. 
Library J 57:720-1 S$ 1 "3 

Merits and weaknesses oth library school 
preining. as seen by recent graduates; ed. 
+s . as ew and others. Library J 58: 


Mitchell, a ‘B. The academic and profes- 
sional education of college librarians. 
A.L.A. Bul 30:69-74 F '36. 

The Parable of the young librarian; graduate 
courses -. library science. Wilson Bul 
10:391-392 F °36. 
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The Mail Bag 


[Epitor’s Nore: The correspondence columns 
of the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers 
for debate and comment. The Editor is not respon- 
sible for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


The First Librarians’ Union 


To the Editor: 


I should like to correct an error of fact 
in Miss McDonald’s interesting letter in the 
Mail Bag of the June Bulletin. Back in 1916 
or 1917 a local of the A.F. of L. was formed 
by a group of library employees of the New 
York Public Library. That probably was 
the first Librarians’ Union in the United 
States, altho I am not even sure of that. 
The local was quite active for a time, but I 
am ignorant of its ultimate fate, as I accepted 
a library position in the middle west and 
lost track of it. 

The fact that even twenty years ago there 
could be found a group of librarians who 
considered themselves workers and not just 
ladies gracing the libraries with their genteel 
presences should interest the younger group 
in the profession today. The bugbear of 
gentility was a serious one to combat in those 
days, a gentility to be fed, sheltered, clothed 
and cultured for the generous sum of $55 a 
month, and that vast salary only for senior 
assistants—library school graduates. The 
junior assistants, those who had finished the 
apprentice course, performed an even greater 
feat, they kept the aura of gentility intact 
on $40 a month. I am wondering whether 
there are quite so many “ladies” doing library 
work today. 

Juura Epstein, Librarian 
Kensington High School for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two Josephine Johnsons 
To the Editor: 


May I ask your aid in correcting a serious 
error which has just been brought to my 
attention? I find that the latest issue of 
Who’s Who Among North American Authors 
credits me with the authorship of Josephine 
Winslow Johnson’s novel Now in November. 
The listing is correct in every other respect, 
and I cannot understand why such a state- 
ment should be made without saying any- 
thing to me about it. It puts me in an un- 
bearably awkward position, the more so as 
Josephine W. Johnson is not included in the 
book. 

Would it be possible for you to call atten- 
tion to this error and ask reference libra- 


rians to correct it in their copies, by obliterat- 
ing the line reading: “AUTHOR: Now in 
November, 1934”? I cannot tell you how 
grateful I would be! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 
Norfolk, Virginia 


London School of Librarianship 


To the Editor: 

Did you ever hear of the School of Libra- 
rianship at the University of London, or did 
I just imagine that I attended it? Surely 
it was still there last summer—I seem to 
remember revisiting it—but really I begin to 
doubt its existence. There was that English 
visitor at the Montreal conference who dis- 
cussed library training in the British Isles 
without mentioning the School, and now we 
have Frank M. Gardner, F.L.A., in the June 
Bulletin (“Letters from an English Cousin’) 
writing as though no training were offered 
in his country except correspondence courses. 
But, no, I can’t be mistaken. I have the 
tangible evidence of a diploma. Will Mr. 
Gardner please explain this strange con- 
spiracy of silence? 

The Library Association courses, I know, 
are extremely good and the examinations very 
stiff. I have the greatest respect for any 
student who perseveres to the end and wins 
an L.A. diploma, which must give proof of 
powers of concentration, persistence, and in- 
telligence of no mean order. The opportunity 
to take the course must be a great boon to 
library assistants unable to attend a school, or 
to gain the equivalent in varied experience in 
a first-class library. The system has un- 
doubtedly done a great deal to raise profes- 
sional standards and something of the sort 
might be very useful here, as Mr, Gardner 
suggests. 

3ut can any correspondence course quite 
take the place of the give and take of cor- 
porate life in a school? The solitary student 
not only lacks the help of class instruction 
and the stimulus of discussions in and out 
of classes, but he also misses the kindling of 
enthusiasm from personal contact with the 
rich scholarship and professional zeal of his 
instructors. He may not even have the 
facilities of an adequate library at his dis- 
posal. It was worth attending the London 
School for the privilege of using the British 
Museum alone and at least one of our in- 
structors was a very great teacher, one of 
the most stimulating I have ever encountered. 
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Looking back from the perspective of five 
years what seems important to me now about 
the School—and I fancy that it would be true 
of all good library schools—was that it did try 
to uphold the tradition of scholarship in the 
library profession. The youngsters in training 
there could hardly help being impressed with 
the fact that they were entering a learned 
profession, or at least a profession that serves 
the cause of learning. Can you convey a sense 
of that responsibility by correspondence ? 

After this unusual burst of old school spirit 
—and I assure you it is unusual—may I add 
that I conclude from my own experience that 
there is great value in going abroad to study, 
even if “abroad” is only across the U.S.- 
Canadian border. I should like to see many 
more American and Canadian students going 
to England, many more English students 
coming to American and Canadian schools. 
Only one word of warning: Don’t go abroad 
for library training without some experience 
in a library at home first. Your adjustment 
to a foreign country will be easier if you are 
not also bewildered by completely unfamiliar 
work. And you will lose half the value of 
encountering different ways of doing things 
and different points of view if you have no 
background of experience with which to com- 
pare new impressions. You must also be 
prepared to study subjects of no immediate 
practical use to you—the intricacies of Eng- 
lish and Scottish library law, for instance, 
were wasted on me—and not to learn other 
useful things which your local school, adapted 
to local needs, might teach you. But the 
specific things you learn or do not learn are 
unimportant compared to the enriching ex- 
perience of living and studying in another 
country. 

And who knows? If enough students went 
from here to London, American librarians 
might learn that book catalogs are not obso- 
lete, and if enough English students came 
to America, English librarians might learn 
that they have a library school at home! 

Frepa F. Watpon, Head Cataloger 
Hamilton (Ont.) Public Library 


What is a Reference Question ? 


To the Editor: 

We have repeated questions from the vari- 
ous departments in our library and from new 
members of our staff regarding the problem 
of what constitutes a reference question. This 
last year we worked out a guide to disputed 
points which has clarified certain points for 
us, but is subject to corrections and amplifica- 
tions. It is necessarily local, but would apply 
to most reference departments, I think. 
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A code for counting statistics of 
reference questions: 


Any question that requires more than find- 
ing a specific book thru use of catalog. 

If advice and judgment of choice of a 
book on a certain subject is needed in above, 
then this also is a reference question. 

It is no question, if answered by referring 
person to a reserve shelf already established. 

With repetition of same question, count 
more than once, only, if each requires addi- 
tional research. 

When the text of an individual play is 
required, use the card index to plays, and 
do not count as reference question. (This 
applies to adult department of Central Li- 
brary only, where Drama index to all play 
texts in library is kept at reference desk.) 

A music score found thru use of catalog is 
not a reference question; if song index or 
collection contents consulted, count as a ques- 
tion. 

If time is spent on a debate question, count 
as a question. But if a person himself chooses 
from the debate case, do not count. 

If a specific bulletin number from a regular 
government document series is given, do not 
consider as a reference question, if material 
requires research, count. 

Do not count when exact volume number 
- date of magazine or newspaper is asked 
or. 

JEANNE GrirFFiIn, Asst Librarian 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Cat or a Canary? 


To the Editor: 


Last year the Bulletin printed the con- 
viction of a librarian that every library should 
have a cat; but we believe a canary gives 
us far more pleasure than could Pat the cat. 

The canary, haunter of the library, is 
Bibliophile, known as “Bibbie” to every bor- 
rower of our junior library. Pictures, flowers, 
posters, plants—all are overlooked by half our 
patrons; but Bibbie, his green cage hung in a 
sunny window, is seen as well as heard. His 
preference is apparently for five-to-eight-year- 
olds, for when they troop in soon after three- 
fifteen he is glad to see them and he tells 
them so in a burst of song. In the months 
since his advent we have come to regard him 
as Official greeter. 

As he was less than a year old at the time 
of his installation, we have seen him pass 
thru the adolescent stage of bath-evasion and 
voice-change to full maturity. Sometimes, 
having refused his bath, he performs his 
ablutions in his water-dish, after our patrons 
arrive. On these occasions he provokes such 
comments as “He splashes like my baby 
brother” or “How does the water get through 
his feathers to his skin?” 

Another performance often witnessed is his 
preparation for the night. A few minutes 
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“BIBLIOPHILE,” THE LIBRARY 
CANARY 
With an Admirer 


before eight each evening he begins to make 
his “sleepy sounds,” quiet, contented little 
chirps. Those children who have lingered for 
the occasion may see his cage covered with 
black sateen; they may even ask permission 
to “put Bibbie to bed” or “put his nightshirt 
on.” 

We are sure now that Bibliophile really 
“belongs” in our library; he is helpful in 
fostering cheerfulness, scientific curiosity, 
good will, and music appreciation. 

Harriet Arnowp, Junior Librarian 
Wenatchee, Washington 


Motion Pictures in a Small Library 


To the Editor: 

During the last year we have had eight 
programs for the children’s Story Hour at 
which we have shown moving pictures of 
famous or well known stories written for 
children. We have shown the following 
films: Adventures of Peter; Wee Scotch 
Piper; Little Dutch Tulip Girl; Adventures 
of Pinnocchio; Heidi; Robin Hood; The 
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Goose Girl; Jack and the Beanstalk; Robinson 
Crusoe; and two Our Gang comedies for 
variéty and to fill out short films. 


These films have been seen by 2,090 chil- 
dren. We average from 200 to 428 children 
on the mornings we show the films.. Some- 
times we have to run the pictures twice, as we 
can seat only about 200 at one time. We are 
a small library, and the population of our city 
is only 10,613. With the large attendance 
we feel that it is very worth while to con- 
tinue showing “books into films” but we 
find that we cannot get more book films, as 
the companies that have furnished us with 
the films write that the silent 16mm. film is 
not being made. 


We keep a card index of the titles of 
books that have been filmed, with the names 
of the principal actors listed on the lower 
part of the card. In connection with this 
index we have a bulletin board with pictures 
of the screen stars posted, the title of the 
book or play, also the book itself, and some- 
times a list and other books of the same 
type of story. This is done for the adult 
department. 


The adults and the young people watch this 
bulletin board and seem to appreciate it. We 
find that the books circulate more often 
because of the publicity we give them. 


Fiorence C. Hays, Librarian 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


A French View of the Dewey System 


To the Editor: 


I think that some day or other someone 
in your country will have to make a revolu- 
tion and renlace the Dewey System by some- 
thing more appropriate. It has done a great 
deal of good but it is now obsolete and 
should be replaced. I do not share the 
views of those who consider that a system of 
classification is a mere filing system or device 
for an orderly arrangement of books; it is 
more than that, and the way the classification 
and divisions are made is extremely im- 
portant. To class is to judge; to class wrongly 
is to judge badly, and to class rightly pre- 
supposes that the classification or system to 
be used is sound and corresponds to what the 
things really are. In order to gain an ad- 
vantage in filing, which could have been 
obtained differently, the Dewey system has 
been compelled to fit the natural divisions of 
knowledge in too small a frame with the 
result that it has distorted the picture of it. 


EpouARD COoUSINERY 
Case Colbert 874 
Marseilles, France 
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eh he be great and to remain free, Amer- 
icans must be educated. Books are 
the universal medium of education whether 
in school or outside—books to find the facts 
behind the news reel or broadcast—books to 
fit us for a job, to help us find it, or to keep 
us sane thru unemployment—books to explain 
the economic picture and the world changing 
before our eyes—books for our children— 
books to enjoy. 

Today the books in the six thousand public 
libraries of our country are working over 
time. People’s demand for them has doubled 
in ten years and in many libraries they are 
being worn out faster than they can be re- 
placed. Only a few years ago, librarians were 
working to advertise their wares and to lure 
a rather indifferent public taste; now, espe- 
cially with lessened resources, they can hardly 
satisfy the growing hunger for books. 

Books have become a necessity in an un- 
stable world. And yet there are forty-five 
million people in the United States who have 
no public libraries within reach. Of these 
forty-five million citizens, forty million live 
in small villages or in the open country, and 
having few books of their own, they are 
deprived of a basic means of education. 


Out of 3,100 counties, less than 300 have 
county-wide library service, offering equal 
facilities to rural and towns people. More 
than one thousand counties—roughly one out 
of three—are without a single public library 
within their boundaries. 

. The success of our democratic form 
of government depends on our citizens being 
intelligent and well informed—depends, that 
is, on widespread education. Our public 
schools provide the basis, but why do we 
expend effort and money teaching young 
people to read and investigate, where no 
facilities for reading and investigation are 
available to them afterwards? Wherever it 
exists, the library carries on and gives per- 
manent value to the work of the schools. 
Our educational system is incomplete until 
our libraries reach everyone.” 
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at Random & 


The above is quoted from The Equal 
Chance: Books Help to Make It, an attrac- 
tive, colorful, and readable pamphlet (in fact, 
the best piece of general library publicity 
that we have yet laid eyes on) issued by the 
American Library Association. All the per- 
tinent arguments in favor of adequate support 
of the library movement are here graphically 
presented. The Equal Chance should be dis 
tributed by every library. 





The affixing of President Roosevelt's sig- 
nature on June 23 to the bill appropriating 
$25,000 for the creation of a federal library 
agency brings “the equal chance” a step nearer 
to realization, it is believed by many, despite 
the smallness of the sum. What is significant 
is that, for the first time, a federal agency 
has been established (as a Library Division 
in the Office of Education, under the direction 
of Dr. John W. Studebaker, commissioner 
of education) to survey library accomplish- 
ments and needs; foster coordination between 
public and school library service and between 
library service and other forms of adult 
education; develop library participation in 
federal projects; and encourage inter-state 
cooperation and nation-wide coordination of 
research materials. The most important de- 
velopment in the history of the American 
library movement during the coming decade 


will undoubtedly be the coordinating, in- 
tegrating, and equalizing of its essential 
services. 


Librarians have an opportunity to engage 
in a decidedly worth while cooperative enter- 
prise by entering their booklists with The 
Booklist Forum, inaugurated in this issue 
by the junior group of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. By means of the Forum, if the 
full collaboration of the profession is secured, 
every library, no matter how small or remote, 
will have easy access to the best examples of 
booklist-making available. This interchange 
of materials will not only eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication of labor, but should also 
result in a notable improvement in the general 
character, typography, and effectiveness of 
one of the most important divisions of the 
publicity and educational work of the library. 
Please turn to The Booklist Forum on another 
page and carefully read the simple instruc- 
tions for enlisting your support. 
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A PROUD COLLECTOR 


The University of Arizona library is project- 
ing a series of exhibits of student book col- 
lections. The student collector in the picture 
has been collecting P. G. Wodehouse for 
several years (he also reads him) and now 
has a Wodehouse library of nearly 200 vol- 
umes, carefully selected and cataloged. R. H. 
Gjelsness, librarian, writes that: “Libraries 
everywhere owe much to private collectors of 
books, and if the individual college library can 
stimulate a little interest in this harmless 
pastime, it will make students more discrim- 
inating users of books and libraries, and in- 
cidentally give not a little training along biblio- 
graphical lines.’’ 


We Me 


Jeginning with this issue, our Junior Li- 
brarians Section augments (we believe) its 
usefulness by coming under the wing of the 
Junior Members Round Table of the A.L.A. 
One of the prime objectives of the Round 
Table is to establish and maintain con- 
tact, thru this department, with the fast- 
growing and fast-working company of state 
junior groups, which have sprung up lately 
in all parts of the country and proved a 
natural outlet for the enthusiasm, ambition, 
and enterprise of the younger librarians. All 
junior groups are invited to report their 
projects and submit material to the editor 
of The Junior Librarians Section. Manu- 
scripts from individuals of particular in- 
terest to junior librarians are also welcome. 


MM 


We now have quite a collection of “de- 
partments” or “features” appearing regularly 
in Wilson Bulletin. Let’s see whether we can 
name them all: The Month at Random, The 
Junior Librarians Section, The Roving Eye, 
A.L.A. Notes, School Libraries Section, The 
Book Preview, The Standard Catalog 
Monthly, The Mail Bag, List of New Sub- 
ject Headings, The Literary Calendar, The 
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Booklist Forum, The Crow’s Nest (Guy R. 
Lyle, bi-monthly), Letters from an English 
Cousin (Frank M. Gardner, bi-monthly), and 
The Foreign Scene (Arthur Berthold, bi- 
monthly). We should appreciate at any time 
your comment on these departments and any 
suggestions you may offer for their improve- 
ment. Let us know, too, if any of these 
departments fail to interest or help you. 
What can we do to make Wilson Bulletin a 
better and more satisfactory periodical? One 
reader suggests that we should publish more 
articles of a technical nature, cut down on 
our “bookish” material, and eliminate occa- 
sional or “merely humorous” items. Some 
eagerly follow discussions of current and 
controversial topics; others rebuke the Editor 
for sullying the pages of the Bulletin with 
“opinionated, argumentative, unnecessary, and 
contrary” expressions. If there is any kind 
of article that you specifically want, or do 
not want, to read in Wilson Bulletin, let us, 
by all means, hear about it. 


M 


The dates of Book Week this year are 
November 15 to 21, and the theme “Books 
to Grow On—The Modern World for Young 
Readers.” As usual, a large portion of our 
next (October) issue will be devoted to 
Book Week material. 


M Me 


M. Edouard Cousinery, Case Colbert 874, 
Marseilles, France, writes that he would like 


‘to see articles in Wilson Bulletin, or receive 


correspondence or reference lists, on the 
following topics: 


_Library Science. Authoritative books on 
library science in general, not limited to one 
school or system. 

Course of Study in Library Science. Sug- 
gestions and bibliography for a scheme of 
study. 

Classification. Comparison of the various 
existing systems, and bibliography. 

_The Dewey Classification. Advantages and 
disadvantages of the Dewey system as com- 
pared with other systems. (See M. Cousin- 
ery’s comment on the Dewey system in our 
“Mail Bag” department.) 


Indexes. Pros and cons of the dictionary 
or one-alphabet arrangement of such indexes 
as Cumulative Book Index, Biblio, etc. Should 
indexes be arranged in one alphabet or in 
two—one for authors and titles, the other for 
subjects; or in three separate indexes—au- 
thors, titles, subjects? Bibliography wanted. 


Index Cards. How have their sizes and 
dimensions been fixed? : On what considera- 
tions was the choice made? Have new di- 
mensions been suggested based on more ra- 
tional and practical grounds? Rules for ar- 
ranging information on cards. 
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Subject Headings. Advantages and dis- 
advantages of inverting compound subject 
headings, such as “Psychology Educational” 
or “Engineering, Electric.” Rules for choos- 
ing subject headings. 


In order to prevent further deterioration 
of three rare and interesting documents of 
American Revolutionary days concerning 
Washington, Nathan Hale and General Bur- 
goyne, the New York Historical Society has 
constructed at its museum at 175 Central 
Park West, New York City, a special display 
case for these valuable papers, using “docu- 
ment glass,” the newest product of the glass 
research laboratories. 

According to the Pittsburgh Glass Insti- 
tue, “document glass” was developed in re- 
sponse to a growing demand by museum 
directors and curators of collections of rare 
manuscripts for a glass which would protect 
valuable papers from the harmful effects of 
sunlight or artificial light when on display. 
Investigations carried out at the Swedish 
National Institute in Stockholm have shown 
that the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum 
is the most harmful to paper stocks and inks 
of various kinds. Accordingly, experimenta- 
tion with elements which would filter out 
the ultra-violet rays but transmit the visible 
portion of the spectrum led to the solution 
of the problem. 

we 


A device that protects documents from the 
ravages of time has been invented by a New 
York physician, Dr. Joseph Broadman, 
110 West 42d Street. Four years of intensive 
study were spent by the doctor to perfect 
this machine, which is said to have many 
notable advantages over any preservatives 
now in use. 

Formerly, preservation processes made it 
necessary to treat each sheet by hand and 
caused noticeable decreases in legibility and 
gave the sheet a rigidity unnatural to the 
original state. According to Dr. Broadman, 
his machine now overcomes these disad- 
vantages and, in addition, materially increases 
the tensile strength of the treated paper. 
Some work has already been done for Prince- 
ton University and the New York Public 
Library. The new process has been issued 
patents by the United States Government. 
Samples of documents preserved by the new 
process will be exhibited shortly by the Na- 
tional Library in Peiping, China. 

The chief reason for the doctor’s research 
in the field of paper preservatives is his keen 
interest in his library of the World War, 
which he has been assembling for twenty-two 
years. Dr. Broadman has offered to treat free 
of charge all documents pertaining to the 
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World War or post-War period that any one 
may have and may wish to house with the 
library. When each document has been 
treated by this method of preservation it is 
planned to make the library available as a 
source of reference to scholars, writers, and 
students of this period of history. It will 
also be available to qualified persons who may 
wish to compare the various contemporary 
national trends and schools of thought. 


The August issue of the Osborne Society’s 
News-Bulletin is devoted to prison library 
work. Included in this issue, which is spon- 
sored by the A.L.A. Committee on Institution 
Libraries, are articles of first importance on 
prison library organization and administration. 
Copies may be had for ten cents each by 
writing to the Osborne Society, 114 E. 
30th St., New York City. 

Attention of librarians who are collecting 
material on prisons is also called to the June 
issue of the News-Bulletin, which describes 
an up-to-date program for the classification 
of prisoners. The Osborne Society is a 
national organization of prison administrators 
and others interested in prison work. 


Correction: In the puppet bibliography, by 
Isabel M. Burke, in our June issue, p. 639, the 
titles from “Lists of plays” to “Two blind 
men and a donkey” should have come under 
the heading “Plays and lists of plays”; under 
“Writing puppet plays,” the titles from “Pup- 
pet Theatre you can make for a dollar” to 
“Ye old stocking puppet” should have come 
under the heading “Construction.” 

We are advised also, by one of our readers, 
that the correct name of the author of the 
article “Puppets and the Library” in our 
June issue is Siloma (not Silowa) Andrews. 
We advise our contributors, in return, to be 
sure that their names appear legibly on their 
manuscripts. 


W. Bradford Smith, for the past four 
years Assistant Librarian in charge of the 
magazine department of St. Paul’s University 
Library, Tokyo, Japan, is the author of To 
the Mountain, a novel published by Bobbs- 
Merrill. Previously he published A Hand- 
book of English Literature. After five years’ 
residence in Japan, Mr. Smith has returned 
to the United States. 


During the summer we learned with deep 
regret of the death of Rev. Peter J. Etzig, 
C.SS.R., president of the Catholic Library 
Association. Father Etzig was drowned on 
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June 8, when his canoe capsized at Lac 
La Belle, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. In addi- 
tion to serving as librarian of Immaculate 
Conception Seminary at Oconomowoc, Father 
Etzig was professor of dogmatic theology and 
apologetics. He was one of the best known 
and most beloved of Catholic librarians. 


Me 


Eddie Cantor produces laughs among more 
children than any other radio program and 
the Buck Rogers broadcast is considered 
exciting by the greatest number of young 
people, according to Children and Radio Pro- 
grams, published by Columbia University 
Press. The author of this survey of the 
radio listening habits and preferences of 3,345 
children of the New York area is Azriei L. 
Eisenberg, director of the Bureau of Jewish 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. Eisenberg also found that children 
would rather listen to the radio than read 
but would rather go to the movies than tune 
in on broadcasts. The only disagreement 
evidenced between boys and girls in the 
expression of preference was that the former 
would rather play ball than listen to the 
radio, while the girls prefer the loud-speaker. 

The dramatized, continuous type of program 
is most popular with both sexes, the author 
also found, with comedy and variety pro- 
grams second. 


Me We 


In an article on “Stamp Collecting and 
the Public Library” in Weekly Philatelic 
Gossip for May 30, 1936, L. Wilson Greene 
suggests to stamp collectors and dealers that 
they should donate to their local library their 
old stamp magazines, catalogs, pamphlets, etc. 
He adds that many libraries, including school 
libraries, would welcome mounted stamps and 
other philatelic items, such as covers, post- 
marks, commemoratives, etc., for display pur- 
poses. 

Me Me 


Again those guinea pigs! 
Patron (Owatonna, Minn., P.L.): “I want 
the book 100 Million Years in a Cell.” 


We 


Any institution or individual desiring a 
copy of the report on The Status and Work- 
ing Conditions of Seamen in the American 
Merchant Marine submitted to Secretary of 
Commerce Roper on July 24, 1936, by a 
committee of the International Juridical Asso- 
ciation can obtain one free of charge by 
sending a self-addressed No. 10 envelope and 
1% cents postage to Frederick A. Blossom, 
9 Westchester Square, New York City. 


MM 
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An illustrated study of the life and paint- 
ings of El Greco by Pearl Handelman, of 
the New York Public Library, has been an- 
nounced for fall publication, continuing the 
Artbooks Museum series which was inaug- 
urated last spring with a monograph on Van 
Gogh by Walter Pach. 


MM 


A word with our subscribers : 

Please await notice of the expiration of 
your subscription to Wilson Bulletin before 
sending in your renewal. You will be noti- 
fied in ample time before your expiration 
date. 

Please do not send your renewal thru a 
subscription agent if you can avoid doing so. 
This is not because of any objection to sub- 
scription agencies, but for two reasons: (1) 
our small subscription price does not permit 
our allowing an agency commission; and (2) 
renewals thru agents tend to cause confusion 
regarding amounts and dates. 


Adult Education Problem 


(Continued from page 25) 
tion Council on which the library is repre- 
sented, and to increased facilities for adult 
learning both inside and outside the library. 
In still another city, the librarian sends in 
reports of continuous cooperating service with 
all adult education agencies. 

On the basis of this experience, and with 
the discovered needs in view, the Adult 
Education Committee has prepared a pam- 
phlet “Adult Education; aids to libraries.” 
In brief terms this leaflet describes the 
objectives and practices of adult education as 
conducted by libraries. It may be used 
equally well by those already active in the 
field, and by those eager to start work, even 
without experience. 

The resultant demand for information and 
suggestions, the stream of information about 
activities contemplated or really undertaken 
are illuminating in the light cast both on work 
done, and on the need of training, broader 
experience, and financial aid. 

There is no doubt that the field is ripe 
both for cooperative activity and for leader- 
ship, and there is little doubt, too, that libra- 
rians in many. communities are as keenly alive 
to meet the need as their exacting duties and 
their limited resources permit. Interested and 
active boards of Trustees, “Friends of the 
Library,” convinced that the library as an 
institution needs more, not less, support during 
depression times, and a constantly demanding 
public, are forces which will help every 
library fulfil its possibilities as a powerful 
factor in adult learning today. 


ERNESTINE RosE 
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Fiction Catalog 


OR some time The H. W. Wilson Company 

has had under consideration the revision 
of the Fiction Section of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries, and the preparation of a 
Subject Index to Fiction. On the basis of 
the returns from a questionnaire sent to 
librarians early in the summer it has been 
decided to combine the two projects into one 
publication which will be known as the “Fic- 
tion Catalog.” 


The Fiction Catalog will contain between 
5000 and 6000 titles. Of these about 2000 
will be starred as suitable for small library 
use. Of the 2000 starred titles, 500 will be 
double-starred as especially recommended. 
Selection of titles for this Catalog will be 
made primarily on the basis of votes of the 
collaborating libraries. Voters will be asked 
to indicate the titles especially valuable from 
the subject point of view as well as those 
for general library use. All starred titles 
will be carefully annotated, and as many 
others as will be practical without increasing 
the cost of the Catalog too much. Annota- 
tions under subject entries will be given when 
needed. 


Each book will be listed in the Catalog 
under appropriate subject-headings. In some 
cases chapter numbers will be given to indi- 
cate the parts of a novel which deal with 
the subject. The editors will welcome lists 
of novels on special subjects which many 
libraries undoubtedly have made. The co- 
operation of librarians who have examined 
fully one or more novels for subjects and are 
willing to send in the results of their work 
for listing in the Catalog is especially re- 
quested. A questionnaire which will enable 
librarians to express opinions concerning the 
details of the Catalog will be sent out soon 
to those interested. 


Wilson Book Notes 


Library Literature: 1933-1935. Ed. by 
Marian Shaw. vii,435p. Sold on service 
basis. Apply for rate. 

To carry on the work begun in 1908 in 
Library Work, and continued, in later years 
by Cannon’s Bibliography of Library Econ- 
omy, 1876-1920, and Library Literature, 
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1921-1932, compiled by the A.L.A. Junior 
Members Round Table, the annual publication 
of a cumulated index-digest of library litera- 
ture has been undertaken. This first volume 
covers three years, to directly supplement the 
works named above, and to stand as the 
foundation volume of this new series. It 
includes subject and author entries for the 
contents of 85 professional journals for the 
three years, and also 233 books and pamphlets 
of professional interest. Annotations are 
provided for articles in periodicals of wide 
circulation, and digests are made for those in 
periodicals not so _ generally obtainable, 
particularly for those in foreign languages 
Work is now progressing on the 1936 annual 
volume. 


‘ American Literary Annuals and Gift Books, 


1825-1865. By Ralph Thompson. 188p 
$2.25. 

This book will be an interesting addition to 
the history of American publishing for th 
light it casts on a rather curious phase of 
this history, and in that these gift books often 
carried the early work of some of our better 
known American writers and illustrators. To 
his explanation of the origin and character of 
these annuals, Mr. Thompson has added an 
extensive catalog. Mr. Thompson’ was 
formerly associate editor of Current History 
and has recently joined the staff of the New 
York Times, as associate to Robert Van 
Gelder, editor of the book review columns. 


Occupations and Vocational Guidance: A 
Source List of Pamphlet Material. 2d 
ed. rev. 123p. pa. $1.25 postpaid. By 
Wilma Bennett. 

This edition of this buying list and subject 
index of pamphlets has been completely re- 
vised, and is in printed form. Part I is 
arranged alphabetically by the names of the 
organizations from whom materials may be 
obtained, with full directions for obtaining 
the pamphlet material they have available. 
Part II is a full subject index to the 
pamphlets listed in Part I, with full informa- 
tion for obtaining them repeated. Most of 
the pamphlets deal with individual occupa- 
tions, but there are many also that deal with 
problems of vocational and educational guid- 
ance from the point of view of the adult 
advisor and the school administrator. 
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New Debate Material 


The question for high school debating 
chosen by the N.U.E.A. for 1936-1937 is: 
Resolved, That all electric utilities should be 
governmentally owned and operated. A new 
volume on this questions is 


Government Ownership and Operation 
of all Electric Utilities. By Julia E. 
Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. V. 10. 
no. 9) 90c. 

According to the customary plan, this 
volume will contain summaries of the argu- 
ments on both sides, bibliographies, and re- 
prints of articles from many sources, present- 
ing material for arguments and evidence on 
both sides of the question. 

Other books available on this question are 
Government Ownership of Electric Utilities 
(Reference Shelf. V. 9 no. 7) 90c; also a 
report of an intercollegiate debate, with briefs 
and bibliography to be found in each of the 
University Debaters’ Annuals, for 1934-1935, 
1932-1933, 1928-1929. Each $2.25 postpaid. 
The debate reported in the 1934-1935 Annual 
is also available in pamphlet form, at 35c 
postpaid. 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1935-1936. 
Ed by E. M. Phelps and Julia E. 
Johnsen. 442 pages. $2.25 postpaid. 

Ten intercollegiate debates of 1935-1936 are 
reprinted, accompanied by summaries of the 
arguments and bibliographies, covering the 
following subjects: 

A written constitution a hindrance to social 
progress; State medicine; Compulsory mili- 
tary training; Legalization of sweepstakes; 
Admission of Negroes to state universities; 
The neutrality policy of the United States; 
The parole system; Admission of Hawaii as 
a state; Limitation of power of the Supreme 
Court (two debates). 


Debate Coaching. By Carroll P. Lahman. 
(Handbook Series. IV. 1) 2d edition, 
revised and enlarged. $2.40 postpaid. 

Since the first edition of this book in 1930, 
there have been numerous interesting and 
significant developments in the forensic field, 
and this new edition has been thoroly revised 
and enlarged to take account of them. Chap- 
ter II] has been greatly enlarged to show 
the new variants in debating procedure, many 
of them aimed particularly at finding a better 
technique, in our democracy, for discussing 
our common problems. The book takes 
account of the disagreement on the value of 
discussion as a possible substitute for debate, 
and reflects the views of both sides. In 
addition, several new appendixes have been 
added, and the old ones, including especially 
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the Bibliography, have been brought up to 
date. Necessary corrections have also been 
made. 


Freedom of Speech. By Julia E. Johnsen. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. X. No. 8) 90c. 

Sections of the book are devoted to Free 
speech; Academic freedom; Teachers loyalty 
oaths; Military disaffection bills; and Censor- 
ship of the radio. In addition to reprints of 
articles covering all phases of these questions, 
there is a_ selected bibliography; also a 
brief on the question of Teachers Loyalty 
Oaths. 


Learning to Use the Library in the Junior 
High School. By Florence Damon 
Cleary. 80p. pa. 75c postpaid. 

There has been an increasing concern on 
the part of those interested in introducing 
children to library resources, to have this 
work made part of the regular curriculum 
and included in the instruction given by the 
teacher rather than by the librarian. The 
lessons in this pamphlet have been planned 
with that aim in view, and are intended to 
be given in connection with work in the 
English courses. In addition to this pamphlet 
which contains the six lessons in full, with 
the necessary additional information for the 
teacher and librarian, each of the lessons will 
be reprinted in an 8- or 12- page leaflet for 
the students’ use. These leaflets may be ob- 
tained in quantities at a low price. 


Guides to Study Materials for Teachers. 
By Mary E. Townsend and Alice G. 
Stewart. About 90p. pa. Price to be 
announced. 

These lists are for the aid of the teacher 
in selecting and using current aids for classes 
in history and the social sciences. They 
include information regarding pamphlets, li- 
brary aids, bibliographies, magazines and 
newspapers, readings and primary source 
materials. Dr. Townsend is Associate Pro- 
fessor of history at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Miss Stewart is in the 
same Department. 


An Index to Holiday Plays for Schools. 
Comp. by Hilah Paulmier.  viii,59p. 
75c postpaid. 

A guide to plays for the observance of all 
the holidays and special days and weeks 
celebrated in the schools. The material is 
classified by occasions, and, in addition to the 
customary holidays, there are lists of plays 
for such occasions as Book Week, Boy 
Scouts, Flag Day, Hallow’een, Red Cross 
Week, etc. An author index is included, also 
a bibliography of the books that have been 
analyzed for this list. 
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Guide to the Use of Libraries. By the author’s impressions gained by a visit 


Margaret Hutchins, Alice S. Johnson 
and Margaret S. Williams. 5th ed. rev. 
xiv,252p. $1.25 postpaid. 

Some new titles have been added to this 
new edition and some older titles corrected 
or omitted, and minor changes have been 
made thruout the text. A new chapter 
devoted primarily to reference sources which 
may be of use to the student in his personal 
reading or the selection of books for his 
private library, has been added. The chapter 
on Home economics has been practically re- 
written and those on Science and Bibliog- 
raphy considerably changed and rearranged. 


A System of Bibliographic Classification. 
Henry E. Bliss. 2d ed. rev. xii,343p. 

In this new edition of Mr. Bliss’s classifica- 
tion, the section on religion has been con- 
siderably revised; there are also a number of 
other less important changes and corrections, 
with the corresponding changes in the index. 
For the benefit of those who have the first 
edition a list of these changes is being pre- 
pared, and will be furnished at a nominal 
sum, when ready, for the convenience of 
those who would like to add the changes to 
their present volumes. 


Bibliographies and Summaries in Educa- 
tion: A Catalog. Comp. by W. S. 
Monroe and Louis Shores. Ready in 
October. Price to be announced. 

Bibliographies and summaries in education 
published in the United States up to January 

1, 1935 are included in this catalog. All are 

carefully and thoroly indexed by author and 

subject, under many headings and sub-head- 
ings, in the form used in the Education 

Index. The Index will carry on the work 

by including in its current issues references 

to all summaries and bibliographies published 
from January 1, 1935 on. 


Essay and General Literature Index: 
Supplement July 1936. Marian Shaw, 
ed. viii,72p. pa. Included with sub- 
scription to the foundation volume. 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries: 
1934 edition. Second Supplement, 
cumulated. Published August 1936. 


Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries: 2d ed. rev. Fourth Supple- 
ment, cumulated. Ready Sept. 1936 


Importations 


Libraries and Librarianship In America. 
By Henry A. Sharp, Deputy Librarian, 
Croyden Public Libraries. xxiii,191p. 
Lond. $1.85; N.Y. $2. 

This book is a British commentary and 
comparison of American libraries, based on 


of several months to America in 1935, supple- 
mented by contacts made over a period of 
years. Introduction by Joseph Wheeler 
Illustrated. 

“American librarians will enjoy reading this 
book and will profit by reading it.”—Charles 
H. Compton, in the Library Journal. 


The Library of the Future. By B. M 
Headicar. (Practical Library Hand- 
books. I) 122p. il. Lond. $1.30; N.Y. 


$1.45. 

This is the first of a new series of Hand- 
books intended to supplement The Library 
Association Series of Library Manuals. The 
author has written this book to supplement 
his own Manual of Library Organization, and 
to deal in more detail with some of the sub- 
jects of that book. Among other chapters 
may be mentioned those on the problems of 
university libraries; library buildings and 
facilities for attracting readers; staffs and 
salaries, etc. Illustrated with 12 plates and 
figures. 


School and College Library Practice. By 
Monica Cant, Librarian, Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Cheltenham. (Practical Library 
Handbooks. II) 144p. Lond. $1.30; N.Y. 
$1.45. 


A manual of practice for the librarian of 
the school and small college. “A _ certain 
amount of technical detail has been given so 
as to make the book more useful to those 
who are conversant with library organization, 
together with a number of simple hints which 
are worth the attention of those to whom 
they are not already familiar.” Illustrated 
with 9 full-page plates and 10 figures in the 
text. 


Other Books for Fall Publication 


American Nicknames. George E. Shankle, 
Ph.D. 

Baker Library Classification of Business 
Literature. Arthur E. Cole. 

A Bibliography of Dancing. Pau! Mazgriel. 
British Authors of the Nineteenth Century. 
S. J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 
Children’s Catalog. Siri Andrews, comp. 

5th ed. rev. 

Contributions to the Art of Music by the 
Music Industries of Boston: 1640-1936. 
Christine M. Ayars. 

Costume Index. Isabel Monro and Dor- 
othy E. Cook. 

Index to Vocations. 
Zelma E. Ticen. 

Library Key. Zaidee Brown. 
tion. 

Unicameral Legislatures. H. B. Summers, 
comp. (Reference Shelf). 


Willodeen Price and 


Revised edi- 
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The Book ‘Preview 


— for September 1936 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 














The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company Is responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


LIBRARY literature, 1933-1935; ed. by Marian 
Shaw. 435p service basis Wilson (Ready) 

016.02 Library science—Bibl. Bibliography— 
Bibl. Library science—Period.—Indexes 


An author and subject index-digest to current 
books, pamphlets and periodical literature relat- 
ing to the library profession. This volume in- 
cludes author and subject entries for articles in 
85 periodicals and for 233 books and pamphlets 
of professional interest, published from 1933 to 
1935, thus forming a supplement to Library 
literature, 1921-19382, which was compiled by 
the Junior Members Round Table of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. The scope has been 
enlarged to included representative material in 
foreign languages, and annotations and di- 
gests are given under subject entries. Annual 
supplements will be issued. 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


PITKIN, WALTER BOUGHTON. Life begins at 
forty. 175p 98c Biue ribbon bks. (Ready) 


170 Middle age. Success. Self-culture 


Reprint of a book published in 1932. The au- 
thor believes that forty is the best age and tells 
how to make the most of it. (See STC; BRD 
1932; Huntting list) 


STEED, HENRY WICKHAM. Vital peace. $2.75 
Macmillan (September 15) 


172.4 War. Peace 


Deals with war and peace in general terms, 
from the standpoint of the average man. What 
is the case for war as a human institution? Is 
it inevitable? And what of nations which, dis- 
approving war, prefer merely to remain 
isolated? What is their responsibility, and what 
is the responsibility of every citizen faced with 
the moral question, ‘‘To fight or not to fight?’ 
To read this book is to see the phenomenon of 
war impartially and analytically, contemporary 
efforts towards world peace and the outlook for 
author; Huntting list) 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE. Anatomy of 
frustration. $2 Macmillan (September 22) 
301 Social psychology. Philosophy, Modern 
Deals with mankind today—our obstacles, 
quandaries, and frustrations in the struggle for 
satisfactory living. War and peace, love, mar- 
riage and morals, race hatreds, education, 
money and property, governments and indivi- 
dual psychology are among the aspects of life 
= a thie by By countless interesting 
gs to say. (See for other books b is 
author; Huntting list) — 
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WHITEMAN, LUTHER and LEWIS, SAMUEL 
L. Glory roads; the psychological state of 
California. 288p $2 Crowell (September 16) 

321.07 Utopias. Old age pensions. California 
—Econ. condit. California—Pol. & govt. 
A breezy, good-natured survey of the Town- 
send plan, the Epic crusade, the Utopians, and 
other schemes originating in California 


GARRIGUES, CHARLES HARRIS. You're pay- 
ing for it; a guide to graft. 154p $2 Funk 
(Ready) 

329 Corruption (in politics). U.S.—Politics 
and government 
This well known newspaper man set himself 
to produce a guide for young politicans and 
business men, a sort of pass-key to the public 
purse. The book’s tone of quiet sarcasm is well 
sustained and serves as an excellent vehicle to 
bring horne to the reader the corruption of our 
political system. (See Huntting list) 


DEMPSEY, BERNARD WILLIAM, ed. Organi- 
zation of economic society. Bruce pub. (Sep- 
tember) 

330.1 Economic policy. Roman Catholic 
church. Pope, 1922—(Pius XI) 

Supplies a complete commentary on the papal 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno on the recon- 
struction of the social order. The encyclical is 
treated by sections showing its central ideas 
to be as follows: (1) The principles of just and 
efficient social economy are known by natural 
reason though religion furnishes motives for 
their observance. (2) The social character of 
both property and labor has been lost sight of; 
fruitful and lasting reform however is to be 
found primarily not in property programs but 
in the reform of social institutions so that the 
stream of economic goods may be equitably dis- 
tributed; (3) Sound social philosophy, through 
acquaintance with contemporary economic 
thought, and a realistic grasp of industrial and 
mercantile facts, enable the writer to avoid the 
disintegration of individualism and the dead 
levels of communism and fascism and to portray 
the principles of an economic order, dynamic, 
just, human, and efficient. 


NEWFANG, OSCAR. Economic welfare. 187p 

$1.50 Barnes & Noble inc. (Ready) 

330.9 Economic conditions 

A plan for economic security for every family. 
A non-partisan discussion of contemporary is- 
sues including capital and labor, agriculture and 
industry, production and distribution, child la- 
bor, money, banking, and inflation. 


TILDEN, FREEMAN. A world in debt. 350p 
$2.50 Funk (September) 


330.9 Economic conditions 


An explosion in the field of political economy! 
A lucid and straightforward book on economics 
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TILDEN, FREEMAN. A world in debt-—Cont. 
that will appeal to those whose interest has 
been aroused and sustained by Stuart Chase's 
painless treatment of the subject. (See Hunt- 
ting list) ‘ 


KENNEDY, JOSEPH P. I’m for Roosevelt. $1 
Reynal (Ready) 
330.973 U.S.—Pol. & govt. U.S.—Econ. policy 
The author outlines his belief that the future 
well-being of both his family and his business 
interests lies in the continuance of the Roosevelt 
administration. As first chairman of the Securi- 
ties and exchange commission, the author has 
had much better than ordinary opportunities to 
observe the workings of New Deal policies. He 
writes entirely from the point of view of a 
friendly observer and critic. This is the first 
time that the purely business argument in favor 
of the administration has been presented in 
summary form. Contains statistical tables not 
available elsewhere. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND, INCOR- 
PORATED. COMMITTEE ON OLD AGE SE- 
CUR. TY. The Townsend crusade; an impar- 
tial review of the Townsend movement and 
the probable effects of the Townsend plan. 93p 
50c; pa 25c The committee, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York (Ready) 

331.252 Old age pensions 

“The Townsend Crusade is an incisive study 
of the proposals sponsored by that movement. 

. . Both the personnel and the conclusions of 
the Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund 
will inspire confidence among .intelligent read- 
ers.” Saturday Review of Literature. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


GEIGER, GEORGE RAYMOND. Theory of the 

land question. $2 Macmilian (September 22) 

333 Land 

A comprehensive book on the land question, 
its fundamental importance and its relation to 
socialistic theory. Includes a brief history 
which shows its universality, and an essay on 
land value taxation. By the author of Philos- 
ophy of Henry George. 


HOWE, FREDERIC C. Denmark—the coédpera- 
‘oy way. $2.75 il Coward-McCann (September 


334 Cooperation. Denmark—Econ. condit. 
Denmark is the challenge to Fascism, the 
reply of democracy to dictatorship and the 


world’s experiment station of the codtperative 
movement. A dramatic story of this movement 
and the spread of true education and culture. 
(See Huntting list) 


BECK, JAMES MONTGOMERY and THORPE, 
MERLE. Neither purse nor sword. $2 Mac- 
millan (September 1) 

342.73 U.S.—Constitution 

The authors consider the great objectives of 
the constitution, contrasted with the realities 
of today; the destructive effects upon our form 
of government of current emergency laws; the 
extent to which governmental power can be 
safely centralized; the ideals and practices of 
such leaders as Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt; and other 
aspects of the constitution and of public policy 
under it. 


OSTDIEK, JOSEPH H. Simple methods in reli- 
gious instruction. Bruce pub. (August) 


377 Religious education 


A clear presentation of the more basic facts 
of pedagogical psychology applied to the teach- 
ing of religion. Its aim is to assure effective 
instruction by showing how it should be done. 
The author analyzes the nature, needs, and aims 
of religious instruction; studies the nature, 
senses, and powers of the child; examines vari- 
ous methods and procedures, evaluating them 
briefly. Final chapters are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the use and value of aids and 
devices; the organization of classes; and de- 


<_ 


Book Preview 


tailed study of the characteristics of each age 
group, with application of mama tg princi- 
ples in their instruction. eferences and bib- 
liographies are included. 


BUEHLER, EZRA CHRISTIAN. Should the 
government own and operate electric utilities? 


(Debater’s help bks. v3) $2 Noble & Noble 
(Ready) 

— Government ownership. Public utili- 
ties 


Contains an extensive bibliography, a brief, 
important reprinted articles and complete infor- 
mation on this question which will be debated 
throughout the United States during 1936-1937. 


500 SCIENCE 


KASPER, LOUIS. There is fun in geometry. 
135p il $1.75 Fortuny’s, 45 VY. 45th St., New 
York 

513 Geometry 
Fifty distracting, brain-twisting, temper- 
teasing problems with illustrating diagrams and 
solutions. Provides entertainment and instru 
tion for geometry students and puzzle lovers 


/ROBERTS, THOMAS SADLER. Birds of Min- 


nesota. 2d ed rev 2v il $15 Univ. of Minn press 
(September 28) 
598.2 Birds—Minnesota 

Out of print since 1932, now republished with 
additional material these two quarto volumes 
constitute an encyclopedia of the birds of the 
Middle West. There are 700 halftones and line 
drawings as well as the 92 color plates by 
Brooks, Sutton, Jaques, Weber, Breckenridge, 
and Fuertes. (See BRD 1932) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


SCHAFER, JOSEPH. Social history of Amer- 

ican agriculture. $2.50 Macmillan (August 25) 
630.973 Agriculture—U.S. 

A non-statistical history of American agricul- 

ture as a domestic institution, with particular 

emphasis upon its progressive development. The 


material is skillfully organized, clearly pre 
sented, and offers both information and inspira- 
tion to the many to whom agriculture is today 
of primary interest. The author is‘an authority 


in his field and has recently delivered a series 
of lectures at the University of London on the 
subject. (See STC for other books by this au- 
thor) 


THOMPSON, WILLARD C. Egg farming. 336p 
$2 Judd (Ready) 
636.5 Poultry 
A practical reliable manual 
eggs and poultry for market 
business enterprise. 


producing 
profitable 


upon 
as a 


BRETT, THOMAS J. Air conditionin design 
and construction of ducts. 226p i! $2. Amer- 
ican tech. soc. (Ready) 

697.9 Air conditioning 
A practical text on the requirements, design, 
construction, installation and operation of air 
ducts for distribution of air for air-conditioning 
systems installed in various types of buildings 


and railway cars. 


700 FINE ARTS 


WHITAKER, CHARLES HARRIS. Rameses to 
Rockefeller; the story of architecture. 360p i! 
$1.69 Blue ribbon bks. (Ready) 

720.9 Architecture—Hist. 
Reprint of a book first published in 1934. An 
excellent general history of architecture as an 
expression of social ideas. 
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EBERLEIN HAROLD DONALDSON and 
RAMSDELL, ROGER WEARNE. Practical 
book of chinaware. 325p i! $1.69 Blue ribbon 
bks. (Ready) 

738 Pottery 
Reprint of a useful illustrated compendium on 
chinaware of all countries up to 1840. History, 
maker's marks, etc., are given. First published 

1925. (See STC; BRD 1926; Huntting list) 


DOLE, NATHAN HASKELL. Famous com- 
posers; 4th ed with additional material by 
David Ewen and enlarged index. 878p il 
$3.75 Crowell (September 9) 

780.92 Musicians 
This standard work, which has been repeated- 
ly reprinted, is now made still more usable for 
musicians and music lovers. 


CALVOCORESS!, MICHEL D. and ABRAHAM, 
GERALD ERNEST HEAL. Masters of Rus- 
sian music; biographical studies of the great 
Russian composers. 510p ii $3.75 Knopf (Sep- 
tember 14) 

780.947 Musicians, Russian. Music—Russia— 
Hist. and crit. 

This is the first complete account of its sub- 
ject to appear in any language, including Rus- 
sian, and is based on a large amount of original 
research. It is extremely good reading, for 
nearly all of the Russian composers were highly 
original characters whose music did not mono- 
polize their lives, but left room for all manner 
of other interesting and often eccentric activi- 
ties. The authors have concentrated on the 
biographical side of their subjects and have 
produced authoritative, scholarly and at the 
same time lively portraits of the men them- 
selves. 


YOUNG, WILLIAM PLAYFORD and GARD- 
NER, HORACE J. Year ‘round party book. 
128p il $1 Lippincott (Ready) 

793 Entertaining. Games 
Directions and material for programs for 
school, club, church, and other parties, celebrat- 
ing the special days of the year, including the 

common holidays and also a program for a 

vacation rainy day. The information about 

games is given in simple, understandable lan- 
guage and there are also suggestions for decora- 
tions and refreshments. (See Huntting list) 


800 LITERATURE 


INTERCOLLEGIATE debates; a year book of 
college debating; ed. by E. R. Nichols. v 17 
$2.50 Noble (Ready) 

808.85 Debates and debating 
A collection of the outstanding intercollegiate 
debates of 1936. They deal with subjects of 
current and lasting interest and are complete 
with affirmative and negative speeches, bib- 
liographies and references. 


Pi KAPPA DELTA winning debates, orations 
and speeches; comp. and ed. by G. W. Finley. 
v6 $2 Noble & Noble (Ready) 

808.85 Debates and debating 
A collection of the prize winners at the 1936 
biennial convention of the leading intercollegiate 
forensic society, Pi Kappa Delta. 


veaeea of college oratory; comp. and ed. 
ee . E. Anderson. v8 $2 Noble & Noble 
(Ready) 


808.85 Orations 
Contains the original orations that have won 
prizes in the important college oratorical con- 
tests for 1936. The college youth gives his 
opinions on economic and public questions. 


Say you read it in 


DRAKE, JOSEPH RODMAN. Life and works; 
a memoir and complete text of his poems and 
prose; prepared by Frank Lester Pleadwell. 
424p $6.50 Printed by D. B. Updike of the 
Merrymount Press. Pleadwell, F. L. 1528-C 
Alewa Drive, Honolulu, T. H. (Ready) 


811.3 
Definitive edition of the works of this popular 
early American writer, with the text of all his 
poems and prose including some material never 
before published, and a full-length study of his 
life. ‘‘A valuable contribution to the history of 
American literature.” Los Angeles Times 


DAY, CLARENCE. After all. 290p $2.50 Knopf 

(August 24) 

818.5 

A new book by the author of Life with Father 
and God and My Father. It contains twenty- 
eight essays, sketches, poems, and drawings 
that have not previously appeared in book 
form, together with thirty-one selections from 
The Crow’s Nest, an early book by Mr. Day 
which is now out of print. The volume is rich 
in observation on literature, love, genius, and 
the plain garden variety of simian-humans, in 
the characteristic Day vein. (See STC for other 
books by this author; Huntting list) 


OXFORD book of English verse, 1250-1900; ed 
by Arthur Quiller-Couch. 1083p $1.49 Blue rib- 
bon bks. (Ready) 

821.08 English poetry—Collections 
Reprint of this standard anthology of poetry 
in the English language, from the beginning to 
the end of the nineteenth century. (See STC; 

Huntting list) 


LIBRO DE APOLONIO. Book of Apollonius; 
tr. by Raymond L. Grismer and Elizabeth At- 
kins. 136p $2 Univ. of Minn. press (Ready) 

861.1 
The only existent English translation of this 
thirteenth century Spanish poem, done in verse 
that reproduces the spirit of the original. 


900 HISTORY 


BROWN, MRS MADOLINE (MURDOCH). 

Tyrolean June. 280p il $3 Funk (Ready) 

914.364 Tyrol—Descr. and trav. 

The record of a summer holiday in Austrian 
Tyrol—a cheerful, inquisitive, meandering kind 
of book, full of life, sound sense, and a great 
capacity for enjoyment. 


ORR, DOROTHEA. Portrait of a people; Croatia 
today. 246p il $2.50 Funk (September) 
914.394 Croatia—Description and travel 
‘The author has succeeded in capturing the 
picturesque charm of the country and people of 
this little-known region of Europe. 


CARMER, CARL LAMSON. Stars fell on Ala- 
bama. 294p il 98c Blue ribbon bks. (Ready) 
917.61 Alabama—Descr. & trav. Alabama— 
Soc. life & cust. Folk-lore—Alabama. Ne- 
groes—Alabama. Folk-lore, Negro 
Reprint of a book published in 1934. An in- 
teresting collection of legends and stories. (See 
STC; Huntting list) 


KENT, ROCKWELL. Voyaging southward from 
the Strait of Magellan. 184p il $1.49 Blue rib- 
bon bks. (Ready) 

918.2 Tierra del Fuego. Magellanes, Chile 
(Ter.). Magellan, Strait of 
Reprint of a book published in 1924. The 
story of a cruise made around the Horn in 

a small sailboat. Illustrations in black and 

white by the author, and maps. (See Living 

Authors ; STC; Huntting list) 
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PRICE, WILLARD. Pacific adventure. i! $3 


Reynal (Ready) 

919.65 Micronesia—Descr. 
Pol. & govt. 

A thoroly delightful story of the author's 
personal adventures in Micronesia. He and his 
wife lived on Yap with a Kanaka king, shared 
native life, and had many odd and thrilling ex- 
periences on this primitive island of the South 
Seas. He also writes with clarity and authority 
on Japanese activities in these islands. 


& trav. Japan— 


DARRAH, DAVID. Hail Caesar! 328p $2.50 Hale 

(Ready) 

945.09 Italy—Pol. & gov.—1914- 

The Chicago Tribune’s Rome correspondent 
for seven years, expelled by Mussolini for dar- 
ing to tell the truth, reveals the realities of 
Italy under a dictatorship. (See Huntting list) 


COLEGROVE, KENNETH WALLACE. Militar- 
ism in Japan. (World affairs bks. no.16) 77p 
# 35c World peace foundation (Septem- 

er 


952.03 Japan—Pol. & govt. Militarism 


A brief but thoro and scholarly treatment of 
militarism in Japan today. The material is 
authoritative and well documented, and based 
for the most part on Japanese sources. Con- 
tents: The military tradition; Supreme com- 
mand and dual government; Fascism and mili- 
tarism in Japan; Military dictatorship; Present 
status of parliamentary government. 


BIOGRAPHY 


HAMLIN, JOHN. Tales of an old lumber camp. 
181p Heath (September) 


B or 92 Lumbering 


The adventures of a young boy in a Sierra 
Nevada lumber camp fifty years ago make an 
absorbing story for young people and at the 
same time give them worthwhile information 
about the lumber industry and the preservation 
of our forests. 


NOYES, ALFRED. Voltaire. 600p $3.50 Sheed 
(Ready) 


B or 92 Voltaire, Frangois Marie Arouet de 


A completeiy new estimate of Voltaire and 
his century, by one of England’s best-known 
poets. The world considered Voltaire the great- 
est of cynics; Mr. Noyes shows him as one of 
the most deeply religious of men. (See Living 
Authors ; STC for other works by this author) 


PETULENGRO. Gypsy fiddler. 
Funk (September 


B or 92 


This is the autobiography of a true Gypsy, 
an untrammelled individualist whose activities 
have ranged from fiddling at country fairs to 
conducting prominent London orchestras. Pack- 
ed with movement, color, and adventure and 
excellently written it pictures a bizarre and 
alien world. 


278p il $2.50 


PRISHVIN, MIKHAIL. Jen Sheng; the root of 
life; tr. from the Russian by George Walton 
and Philip Gibbons; woodcuts by Waldimir 
+ aaa 224p il $1.75 Putnam (September 


B or 92 


The story of a Russian scientist who escaped 
from a war-ridden world to the Manchurian 
forests and settled down to live like the Chin- 
ese he met there. Has been described by an 
English critic as “the greatest nature story 
since Green mansions.” 


FICTION 


BORTNER, NORMAN STANLEY. Bond Gray- 
son murdered! 314p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. 
(September 8) 

A new and talented writer of mystery fiction 
introduces Professor Wells of Johns Hopkins as 
the central figure in a fascinating and puzzling 
murder story. 

FARNHAM, DWIGHT. A place in the country. 
274p il $2.50 Funk (Ready) 

The story of the acquisition and improvement 
of an old Connecticut farm, told with great 


relish and with inimitable humor. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 
GROGGER, PAULA. Door in the Grimming. 


520p $2.75 Putnam (September 28) 

A magnificent story, translated from the Ger- 
man and concerned with Austrian peasant life 
in an Alpine village. In its original language 
4 has gone thru forty editions. (See Huntting 
ist) 

HUMMEL, GEORGE FREDERICK. Tradition. 
$2.50 Coward-McCann (September 21) ‘ 
About a Long Island community, and the 

revolt of a younger generation against the con- 

ventions of the old. A dramatic story of the 

period 1914 to 1935. 

LARRIMORE, LIDA, pseud. See Turner, 
(Larrimore) 

LIEPMANN, HEINZ. Fires underground; tr. by 
R. T. Clark. 300p $2 Lippincott (Ready) 

A novel about the activities of the socialist 
and communist organizations in Germany. Here 
is a book that terrifies most of all by its sim- 
plicity, and by the ease with which the in- 
credible happens. As thrilling as any tale of 
revolution and counter-revolution, it carries the 
added weight of contemporary significance. 
RANDALL, JEAN. Maid of honor. 256p $2 

Macrae-Smith-co. (Sept. 8) 

A gay and glamorous romance by the author 
of In Lilac Time. (See Huntting list) 
SNELLING, WILLIAM JOSEPH. Tales of the 

Northwest; introduction by John T. Flanagan. 

288p $3.50 Univ. of Minn. press (Sept. 21) 

Indians of North America—Fiction 

This limited edition of 1,000 numbered copies 
is a reprint of the first edition, published in 
Boston in 1830, and now extremely rare. The 
ten realistic tales of upper Mississippi valley 
Indians constitute one of the earliest collections 
of short stories published in the United States. 
THOMAS, MRS CHARLES EDWIN. See Tur- 

ner, Lida (Larrimore) 

TURNER, LIDA (LARRIMORE). Two keys to 
a cabin; by Lida Larrimore [pseud.] 320p $2 
Macrae-Smith-co. (September 28) 

In this, her ninth novel, Lida Larrimore has 
written a more thoughtful and more mature 
story than anything she has previously at- 


Lida 


tempted, without sacrificing any of the 
oo qualities which have endeared her to 
thousands of readers everywhere. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 

YOUNG, $2.50 


FRANCIS BRETT. Far forest. 
Reynal (Sept. 9) 

Another fine novel to add to that long list of 
distinguished works which has given Francis 
Brett Young a high and secure place in English 
letters. This story of Mawne Heath has the 
quality of universal truth, seen through a poetic 
imagination, and recorded with honesty and 
compassion. (See Living Authors, STC for 
other books by this author; Huntting list) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ALDIS, MRS DOROTHY (KEELEY). Every- 
thing and anything; il. 4 Helen D. Jameson. 
$1 inton (September 18) 


ALDIS, MRS DOROTHY (KEELEY). Here, 
there and everywhere; il. by Marjorie Flack. 
$1 Minton (September 18) 
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ALDIS, MRS DOROTHY (KEELEY). Hop, skip 
and jump; il. by Margaret Freeman. $1 Min- 
ton (September 18) 

Inexpensive reprints of three popular books 
(See C.C., Junior Book of Authors; Huntting 
list) 

FITZPATRICK, EDWARD AUGUSTUS, comp. 
Religious poems for little folks. il Bruce pub. 
(August) 

808.81 Children’s poetry. Religious poetry 

This collection of poems provides a means of 
integrating reading and the study of poutty with 
religion. The poems have been carefully chosen; 
first, for their religious content; second, for 
their adaptability to the age and mental ability 
of children; third, for their relation to the reli- 
gious topics they are studying; and fourth, be- 
cause in most cases they are great literature 
and have much sheer beauty of imagery and 
language. 

HARK, ANN. Seminary’s secret. 309p il $2 Lip- 
pincott (Ready) 

A mystery story located at Moravian semi- 
nary and college for women, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. Written for older girls. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


WIESE, KURT. Buddy, the bear. 32p il $1.50 

Coward-McCann (September 11) 

Buddy is a koala bear in Australia, and kan- 
garoos, wombats and other animals figure in the 
story. A distinguished addition to an unusually 
splendid series of animal stories for very young 
readers. (See Junior Book of Authors; Hunt- 
ting list) 


WILLIAMS-ELLIS, MRS. AMABEL (STRA- 
CHEY) and FISHER, F. J. veg | English 
life; il. by Wilma Hickson. 352p il 75 
Coward-McCann (September 21) 

942 Great Britain—Hist. 


A very readable economic history for children. 
It describes what life was like in different cen- 


turies, the food people ate, the clothes they 
wore, the houses they lived in, the ways they 
gained their livelihood, and it is enlivened by 
a delightful series of charts and sketches. (See 
Huntting list) 


REPRINTS 


Aldis, Mrs Dorothy (Keeley). Everything and 
anything. Children’s books 


Aldis, Mrs oo (Keeley). Here, there and 
everywhere. Children’s books 


Aldis, Mrs Dorothy (Keeley). Hop, skip and 
jump. Children’s books 


Carmer, C. L. Stars fell on Alabama. 917.61 


Eberlein, H. D. and Ramsdell, R. W. Practical 
book of chinaware. 738 


Kent, Rockwell. Voyaging southward from the 
Strait of Magellan. 918.2 


Pitkin, W. B. Life begins at forty. 170 


Whitaker, C. H. Rameses to Rockefeller; the 
story of architecture. 720.9 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of ‘‘Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BKL—Booklist 


HSC—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 


CC—Children’s Catalog 
Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 





Adult Education in Action 


Aputt Epvucation 1n Action. Edited by Mary L. 
Ely. 480p. New York. American Association for 
Adult Education. 1936. $2.25 to members of the 
Association; $2.75 to others. 

Hanpsook oF Aputt EpvucATION IN THE UNITED 
States. Edited by Dorothy Rowden. New and 
rev. ed. 396p. New York. American Association 
for Adult Education. 1936. $1.75 to members; 
$2.25 to others. With Adult Education in Action, 
$3.50 to members; $4.50 to. others. 

Aputt Epvucation. By Lyman Bryson. 208p. New 
York. American Book Company. 1936. $2.00. To 
libraries: $1.60. 


HE growing importance of adult educa- 

tion accounts for three new books this 
year, each having its peculiar content and 
point of view. One is a reference book, an- 
other a collection of articles, and the third a 
text book. 

The “Handbook” is an authoritative, up to 
date, and complete reference tool that indi- 
cates, thru thirty-six articles and over a 
thousand brief notes, what is actually being 
done in the various fields of adult education. 
It includes several hundred program that were 
not listed in the 1934 edition and it also gives 
the name and address of a responsible officer 
in each of the local and national agencies 
mentioned. 

Adult education as we have come to know 
it has been in action for about ten years. 
During this time the Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion, acting thru its excellent articles as a 
clearing house for information, has done a 


remarkable job of keeping abreast and ahead 
of current developments. The one hundred 
and sixty most outstanding of these articles 
have been so skillfully condensed and co- 
ordinated with editorial comment by Miss 
Mary L. Ely in her book, Adult Education in 
Action, that they form what Charles A. 
Beard calls a volume “better than a history or 
text written by a single hand.” Though Miss 
Ely frankly admits that there are definite 
gaps in the book, its extensive coverage al- 
lows for no embarrassment. 

The arrangement of the articles, as well as 
their content, indicate praiseworthy discre- 
tion. A series on why we need adult educa- 
tion is followed by another raising some very 
pertinent doubts and questions. After the 
forerunners of the present movement are 
described, a hundred pages are devoted to 
the agencies now active. Following that, 
specialized programs for particular groups or 
classes of people share equally with discus- 
sions on the tools used, such as books, films, 
broadcasting, etc. Another hundred pages 
are devoted to teachers, students, the con- 
tent of adult education, and methods. Excel- 
lent, too, are the brief and well annotated 
suggestions on supplementary reading. Fur- 
thermore, the index really works. 


(Continued on page 58) 








Some Practical Aids for Index Users 
By Brother David, C.S.C. * 


iN 


. 


Witt 








The wall chart tells which magazines 
are in the library and length of run. 


movable table for oversize in- 
dexes is at left. 


Handy 

HE Wison Bulletin has given me much 

help in the past and I am indebted to 
it for ideas and suggestions which have 
helped me greatly in my work. Wishing to 
reciprocate, I am sending a photograph which 
your readers may find interesting. 

The picture illustrates an aid to the Readers’ 
Guide which has proven useful to both stu- 
dents and teachers. The user of the index 
has only to glance at the chart in order to 
tell exactly which magazines are in the li- 
brary as well as the length of the run. It 
obviates the annoyance which occurs when a 
desired article is located in the Readers’ 
Guide and then upon going to the shelves it 
is found that the library does not contain 
files of the magazine in question. While it 
is true that the list in the front of the Guide 
may be checked, few take the trouble to look 
there. 

The chart consists of a five-ply veneer 
board, 24” x 36,” upon which is mounted sign 
holders procured from Gaylord or other 
library supply houses. The name of the 
periodical, etc., is printed upon the sign, 
abbreviated so as to leave one-third of the 
space free. In the vacant space the volumes 
or years are recorded in pencil. In libraries 


where periodicals are placed with their sub- 
ject the call number may precede the name 
of the magazines. In the case of unusual 
treatment or when the periodicals are unbound 
a star or similar device may precede the 
title of the magazine. Directions are then 
given in the legend at the bottom of the chart. 
The letters used to form “Readers’ Guide” 
may be purchased from Woolworth’s, as 
those who read Miss Matilde Kelly’s very 
interesting articles on exhibits some time ago 
will remember. 

In the same photograph will be seen a handy 
movable table for holding the oversize Cumu 
lative Book Index. When desired it may be 
drawn up or turned around at will. The con- 
struction is quite simple and any carpenter 
can make it. The base is made by forming 
a cross of two lengths of two-by-fours, 
28” long to which casters are attached at the 
extreme ends. A platform is thus formed 
upon which the table is built. The book 
stands are simply made and removable. This 
device will be found useful whenever a mov- 
able typewriting table is needed as for ex 
ample during inventory. 





Adult Education in Action 
(Continued from page 57) 
Librarians will not find this book by any 
means a complete guide to the numerous 
ways in. which they might work more ef- 
fectively for adult education. What it in 


cludes, however, is very pertinent. Approxi- 
mately fifty pages are devoted to articles 
about libraries and books. Their authors 
include such effective leaders as Malcolm G 
Wyer, Harry Miller Lydenberg, Douglas 
Waples, Jennie Flexner, and William S. Gray. 
Some of the outstanding work being done 


by the Cleveland, Denver, Los Angeles and 
other libraries is described. Readers’ ad- 
visory service, discussion groups, forums, 
student information services, and “a variety 
of services” are given attention. Libraries 
of all sizes should benefit by the practicable 
ideas presented. 

The textbook, Adult Education, by Lyman 
Bryson, presents the same intelligent enthu- 
siasm that one receives in a meeting con 
ducted by him. Here, without any discur- 
siveness, is a systematic account of adult edu- 
cation that is sure to be recognized as the 
basic book for students of this subject. Its 
thoroughness and brevity, its philosophy and 
its provocativeness make it a “must” on all 
book orders. 

Rotanp Mutuauser, Librarian 
Tompkins County Traveling Library 
Ithaca, New York 


* Librarian, University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 
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Compton Comment 


Included in the current edition of Compton’s 
is the well known “Choice of a Hobby” 
book list, prepared by Anne Carroll Moore. 
Thinking that column readers might like 
Miss 
made the 
Was Tue Hopspsy List PREPARED?” 
telegram reached New York just 
Miss Moore had left for Maine for her 
vacation—caught up with her in Mas- 
following 


Moore’s own 
list, I 


story as to 
“How 
The 


after 


to have 


how she wired, 


sachusetts, and brought the 


characteristic reply: 

“HOBBY LIST BUILT ON FIRST- 
HAND KNOWLEDGE SPONTANEOUS 
PERSONAL INTERESTS OF BOYS 


AND GIRLS—STOP—GENERAL 
METHOD HOLD-UP OF ANY ONE 
BOY OR GIRL MAN OR WOMAN 
WHOSE EXPERIENCE WAS OF 
VALUE IN CHECKING USE OF 
PARTICULAR BOOK—STOP—SEE IN- 
TRODUCTION TO LIST FOR SPE- 


CIALISTS CONSULTED.” 


I believe that this describes any work in 
the field of boys’ and girls’ reading which 


Miss Moore has ever done. She attempts 


nothing for which she does not have a 


background of personal experience. Sh 


consults with other specialists, but first 
counsels with the boys and girls them- 
selves. She believes that most children 
who have access to good books develop 


discriminating tastes in reading. She has 
the utmost respect for their opinions and 
believes that no adult has a right to impose 
ideas upon them. After the publication 
of a book list, Miss Moore always replies 
to editorial congratulation in the same way: 
“Let's and 


girls themselves think of it.” 


wait and see what the boys 


Questions frequently asked: Why is Compton 
paper so durable? What is its finish? 
How does it happen that Compton color 
plates never come loose, as do those in 
so many books? 


Yesterday I had the story from the exec- 
utive who originally selected the Compton 


paper. It was common practice among 
older reference book makers to use two 
grades of paper—one, dull finish, of 
medium weight, for text, and a heavy 
enameled-coated paper for special cuts. 
This meant that the text and cuts had 
to be printed separately and the latter 


“tipped in.” This practice is still followed 
by many publishers. 


As the first edition of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia approached publication, its 
publishers set out to find a paper which 


would be strong and surfaced without 
glare, upon which both illustrations and 
text could be successfully printed. To this 
end thirty samples of paper were thor- 
oughly tested. None met requirements. 
Final selection was a paper made from 
a new formula. This paper has stood 


every test of use for fourteen years. It 
is known among paper makers as Comp- 
ton’s Special Finish—and is still exclusive 


with Compton’s. 


The four-year-old had watched with in- 
terest the frequent consultation of the 
new set of Compton’s by his older brother 
and sister. Finally he framed a question. 
“Mother—how long are you and I going 
to live?” Startled, his mother replied, 
“Why, Bobbie, I don’t know. You will 
have to ask God.” Bobbie retired to the 
bedroom—returned almost immediately. 
“Mother,” he said, “God doesn’t answer— 
let’s look it up in Compton’s.” 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building 


1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WANTED: Salesmen with established library 


clientele to aid in distribution of 
nationally known library reference 
work. Give full particulars of 
experience and general territory 
covered. Address 


E. G. PLATT 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE STUDENT UPHOLSTERER’S POCKET GUIDE 
by M. J. Harbeck 
A book for students in the upholstery trade 


postpaid $1.50 
M. J. HARBECK, 216 Forest Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
or through your regular book dealer 








OUT-OF-PRINT - SERVICE 


CALDER BOOK CO 


New York 








Librarians are invited to send their list 
of WANTS. Thousands of desirable tiiles, 
including many out-of-print ttems, at reason- 
able prices. Special subject lists compiled 
THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
Library Department Room 1133 
480 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TRARSPAR © 


TRANSE 





TRANSPARO COMPANY, 112 f r Avenue, New Rochelle, WY 


SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. 
dependable service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station H - Box 66 New York City 


Prompt and 





Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 











29 East 21st Street New York 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any || Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 
library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 





A Book The Littles Folks Will Love 


STORIES OF PIONEER DAYS 
By HARRIET MACKEY TURNER 
Illustrated by Kathleen Floyd Rusk 


No child should be denied the experience of hearing 
these stories of the early days of our country, for they 
read like fairy tales. W. E. Sealock, the President of The 
Municipal University of Omaha, says, ‘‘In writing this little 


book the author has dealt in an attractive and charming 
way with much that is worth while in pioneer life, and 
has in many instances bridged the gap between pioneer days 


and the life of the present.” From your bookstore, $1.50. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
French, German, ish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and ion. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., just west of Empire State Bidg. 
New York 
one 











RADEMAEKERS 


Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Newark, New Jersey 
Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The LIBRARIANS of om LIBRARIES, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, know 4 experience that 
economy in bookbinding is not in its first cost 
but im the length of its subsequent service in 
good, clean, sound condition. 

ag Ey binding methods enable li- 
to give the fullest possible service 
These methods are based on intelligent and 


Price lists and further information sent 
on request. 








Put Your Library on 
a Business Basis 


It’s old fashioned to use the hands for work 
that can done by machine. In these progres- 
sive days of achievement it is safer and easier 
to trust machinery. It is tiring drudgery to 
work with the hands when there is a machine 
to do it all. Human minds and human brains 
should be employed in your library for important 
advisory requirements while minute trying details 
can be handled by the Dickman Bookcharging 
machine. 


THE DICKMAN CHARGING SYSTEM 


A few reasons why you should make the Dickman 
permanent in your library so as 
to put it om a modern business basis: 
|. ABSOLUTE 


ACCURACY—Mistakes are impossible. 
Saves |B Se 2. your book losses which are di- 
r 


2. LEGIBILITY-Phminates arguments as to due 
dates, saving assistant’s time. Avoids ‘‘snags’’ in slip- 
ping. Speeds up general Routine in circulation de- 


or 

3. PEED—One machine operated by a clerical 
worker, will charge a minimum of 1500 volumes per 
ay 


Write to us for 
further Information 





and we will cheer- 
WRITE FOR fully send you our 
escriptive 
FREE booklet. 
CATALOG 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
36 W. 20th Street New York City 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—September 1936 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 

year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 

the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 

—— associations who are working to improve the selection of books. The entries, with a 
° 


select 


n of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 





. —_ 





List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by states 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, 
Augusta, Me. 

Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Bangor Public Library, 
Bangor, Me. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

Free Library, Newton, ss. 

Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 
County Free Library, Camden, N.J. 

Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 

Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 

Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, . 

Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 

Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 

Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 

Cleveland, O. 
Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 
Free Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 
Vt. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 





000 General 


MUDGE, ISADORE GILBERT. Guide to ref- 
erence books. 6th ed 504p $4.25 A.L.A. 


016 Reference books—Bibliography 36-27133 


Thoro revision of this reference work, con- 
taining 130 more pages than the fifth edition, 
issued in 1929. It includes reference books in 
thirty languages. A few books published early 
in 1935 are listed. “Suggestive list of 100 
reference books,”’ p426-430. 


Booklist 32:205 Mr ‘36 


“This latest edition leaves us as always in 
Miss Mudge’s debt. Comparison with the fifth 
edition proves the satisfying increase in the 
number of business reference books. Inclusion 
of such sections as the note on Services 
augments its value for special librarians. In 
some instances, supplementary references are 
not to the most recent sources, but these are 
minor weaknesses in a scholarly work. The 
change in type and paper is pleasing.” 

+ Special Libraries 27:89 Mr ‘36 


Wis Lib Bul 32:30 Mr ’ 





QUIGLEY, MARGERY CLOSEY, and MAR- 
CUS, WILLIAM ELDER. Portrait of a li- 
brary. 190p il $2 Appleton-Century 

027.4749 Montclair, New Jersey. Free public 
library. Library administration 36-27185 


Discussion of the part which the suburban 
library may play in community life, written 
to “help trustees and students of library work 
understand the administrative problems of li- 
braries.’’ The authors are, respectively, libra- 
rian and president of the board of trustees of 
the Free public library, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Booklist 32:219 Ap ‘36 





“Every librarian and trustee—whether vet- 
eran administrator or latest recruit—can read 
it with both pleasure and profit. In it lies 
justification for the faith that the library is 
an integral part .of the educational and cul- 
tural life of the community. Typographically 
the book is an unusually good example of fine 
book making.’’ E. V. Baldwin 

+ Library J 61:366 My 1 °36 1650w 


+ Special Libraries 27:121 Ap ‘36 


600 Useful Arts 


FISHBEIN, MORRIS, ed. Modern home medical 
adviser; your health and how to preserve it. 
905p il $7.50 Doubleday 

616.02 Medicine, Popular 35-18797 


“According to the preface, this book is 
planned to tell what every intelligent person 
should know about scientific medicine and hy- 
giene, and also to be a guide to hygiene and 
first aid. There are sections on the skin, eye, 
ear, nose and throat, as well as on diet, pos- 
ture, mental hygiene, care of the feet, old age, 
etc. There are 180 pages devoted to hygiene 
of women, sex hygiene, prenatal and stnatal 
care, and the feeding of infants and children.” 
Am J Pub Health 


“Among the 24 contributors to the book 
are many well known men, and some of the 
articles are notably good. The reviewer is 
doubtful of the value of a book of this sort. 
This may be old fashioned, and some of the 
names found among the collaborators are evi- 
dence that this opinion is not shared by 
everyone. If the necessity of such a book is 
conceded, we can sqqceumeens oa as being 
exceptionally good.”” M. P. 

+—Am J Pub Health ary 7 he 36 430w 


+ Sat R of Lit 13:20 Ja 18 '36 200w 
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700 Fine Arts 


WILLIAMSON, JOHN ERNEST. Twenty years 
under the sea. 320p il map $2.50 Hale [lis 
Lane] 

799.28 Photography. Submarine. Marine 
biology. Fishes. oving pictures [36-8403] 
More than twenty years ago, Mr Williamson 
developed, on the is of his father’s inven- 
tion, the Williamson submarine tube, a photo- 
sphere, from which he has taken many pic- 
tures of submarine life. This book is a record 
of his labors, his adventures, and his achieve- 
ments—notably the production of the moving 
picture based on Jules Verne’s 20,000 Leagues 

Under the Sea. 


Booklist 32:285 Je ‘36 
+ Books p6 My 3 °'36 950w 
Boston Transcript pS My 16 ‘36 700w 
“His aims have been the showman’'s, not 
the scientist’s. His style is a high-spirited 
American ‘journalese’—his battles tend to be 
‘epic,’ ‘wonder’ is an adjective, and he is 
capable of dubious es on the ambitions of 
polyps and the thoughts of fish. But such 
flashes as “The wind blew my mouth out of 
shape’ in his description of a hurricane reveal 
also an unforced vividness.’” R. K. 
Manchester Guardian p7 D 10 '35 320w 


+N Y Times pl0 My 3 '36 750w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 14:22 My 9 °36 270w 
+ Springf’d Republican pl3e My 10 ‘36 
Times [London] Lit Sup p896 D 28 '35 


800 Literature 


BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT. Burning city; 
new poems; decorations by Charles Child. 81p 
$2 Farrar 

811 
“Stephen Vincent Benét’s first entirely new 
book since ‘John Brown's Body’ is about New 

York burning, and the whole present time con- 

sumed with it. But the flame is time, which 

burns slower than fire. The flame is some- 
thing else, too, something rotten in the heart 
of man eating outward as the delaying fires of 
time eat inward. Taking a stand at a point 
now remote in time, now remote as a story- 
teller goes a long way off, now remote as poet 
sees the whole of a thing and not merely parts, 
Mr. Benét watches the slow burning.’’ Boston 
Transcript 


+ — Books pl Je 14 '36 1550w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Je 13 °36 1950w 
+N Y Times pd Je 21 '36 1100w 


“Readers of ‘John Brown's Body’ will not 
be disappointed in Mr. Benét’s latest collection 
of verse. The qualities that made the early 
poem memorable—its virtuosity, its dramatic 
strength—are everywhere evident in ‘Burning 
City’; the faults—incoherency, uncertainty of 
attitude, obvious ‘influences’—are much less 
apparent; and the poet has managed to subject 
his passionate awareness of the feeling and 
taste and sound and motion of things to a 
strong discipline, with the result that the 
best of these poems have a clarity and a 
directness that were not wholly realized in 
‘John Brown's Body.’ "’ Dudley Fitts 

+ Sat R of Lit 14:7 Je 20 '36 1250w 


Time 27:77 Je 22 °36 400w 


900 History 


CUSHING, HARVEY WILLIAMS. From a sur- 
geon’s journal, 1915-1918. 534p il maps $5 
Little 

940.47 European war, 1914-1918—Personal 
narratives. European war, 1914-1918— 
Medical and sanitary affairs 36-9836 


Dr Cushing, who is a noted brain specialist, 
and the biographer of Sir William Osler, served 
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with the American ambulance in 1915. He 
came home to help organize a base hospital 
unit in 1916, worked with the British wounded 
in 1917, and was with the A.E.F. when the 
war ended. This rt of his journal covers 
the period from arch 18, 1915 to February 
18, 1919. It was originally written at the 
greatest tension, often at night after long 
hours in the operating rooms, and so gives 
a vivid picture of the war as seen from the 
surgeon’s point of view. Index. 





Booklist 32:287 Je '36 
+ Books pl My 3 °36 1450w 
Boston Transcript pi My 9 ‘36 900w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl2 My 9 ‘36 
“As a war book of the daily journal type, 
the journal of Dr. Harvey Cushing, eminent 
brain surgeon, formerly of Harvard, now of 
Yale, is an epic. Probably no American officer 
saw more of the war on all the allied fronts 
than Dr. Cushing. .. It is a tale full of 
movement, full of action, full of excitement.’’ 
Mary Lee 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:5 My 9 '36 1200w 


910 Geography and Travel 


FREUCHEN, PETER. Arctic adventure; my 


life in the frozen North. 467p il maps $3.50 
Farrar 

919.8 Greenland 36-27152 
Nearly thirty years ago, Peter Freuchen, then 


a@ young medical student, left his home in 
Copenhagen and went to Greenland. There he 


adopted the ways of native life, married an 
Eskimo woman, and had two children by her. 
This book is a long, detailed account of his 


adventures as an explorer and his observations 
on Eskimo life. 





Booklist 32:230 Ap 36 
+ Books pl Mr 29 '36 1300w 
“One of the finest books ever written about 
the frozen North.”’ H. T. 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 Ap 4 '36 
“‘Freuchen’s book is clear, frank, steady nar- 
rative, and he has no need to do any psycho- 
logical digging for adventure and conflict.’’ 
Isidor Schneider 
+ New Repub 86:290 Ap 15 ‘36 650w 
+ N Y Times pl Mr 29 '36 1550w 
+ Sat R of Lit 13:5 Ap 4 ’36 600w 


HARRISON, JUANITA. My great wide beau- 
tiful world; ed. by Mildred Morris. 330p $2.50 
Macmillan 

910 Voyages and travels 36-27252 
“Juanita Harrison is an American colored 
woman who in eight years lived in twenty-two 
different countries, and who, with insatiable 
desire for knowledge, indomitable sportsman- 
ship, and all-conquering friendliness of spirit— 
as well as energy and competence—worked her 

Way around the world.’’ N Y Times 





Booklist 32:288 Je '36 
+ Books pl9 My 17 '36 700w 
Christian Century 53:843 Je 10 '36 
New Repub 87:111 Je 3 '36 280w 
+N Y Times p4 My 17 ’36 800w 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:11 Je 20 '36 160w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e My 17 ‘36 
‘‘Readers of My Great Wide Beautiful World 
will admire not only Juanita’s freedom from 
economic shackles but her impressionistic 
spelling, sometimes better than right.” 
+ Time 27:83 My 18 '36 330w 
“Miss Harrison is quite illiterate and has 
no pretensions to grammar or spelling, but 
more than makes up for this by her super- 
abundant sense of life, by her capacity for the 
mere ‘joy of living.’ The rhythm of her 
race is in her blood, and she dances her way 
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across continents in a manner that would 
make a fawviste like Matisse green with 
envy.”” John Cournos 

+ Yale R n s 25:839 summer ‘36 250w 


HUMPHREY, ZEPHINE (MRS Ww. Ww. 
FAHNESTOCK). Green mountains to Sierras. 
253p $2.50 Dutton 

917.3 U.S.—Description and travel. Auto- 
mobiles—Touring 36-27333 
The author and her artist husband decided 
that it would be cheaper to go away for the 
winter than to provide a New England village 
home with a furnace fire, so without definite 
objective they traveled by car from Vermont 
to California. This book is a gay, informal ac- 
count of their trip, including the hard beds 
and the poor food they sometimes encountered, 
as well as the generous hospitality and the 
beautiful scenery they enjoyed. 


Booklist 32:316 Jl '36 
+ Books p8 Je 14 '36 700w 


Christian Science Monitor pi2 Je 17 

"36 550w 
“Thousands, many thousands, of persons 
have taken the same or a very similar journey 
in one or another variety of car. But it 
remained for Zephine Humphrey to write about 
this ordinary trip such a wholly enjoyable, en- 
tertaining, distinctive book that any one who 
has made a similar journey, any one who 
expects to make it some time, any one who 
would like to but can’t, will do well to read 

her account.”’ 

+ N Y Times pl7 Je 28 ’36 750w 


+ Sat R of Lit 14:10 Je 20 '36 240w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Je 14 °36 
+ — Time 27:79 Je 15 '36 40w 


B or 92 Biography 


ABBE, PATIENCE; ABBE, RICHARD, and 
ABBE, JOHN. Around the world in eleven 
years [il. from original phot. by James 
Abbe]. 204p $2 Stokes 

B or 92 Voyages and travels 36-8817 
Patience, Richard, and John, the children 
of James Abbe, well-known photographer, 
and his wife, the former Polly Platt, have 
lived in many countries and have seen every- 
thing around them with decidedly acute per- 
ceptions. These tales of their experiences in 

France, Austria, Germany, Russia, England 

and America are told by the children, for 

grown-ups. 


+ Atlantic Ap '36 160w 

+ Books p3 Ap 5 '36 1000w 

+ Books pi8 Ap 19 °36 120w 

“Observant, recocious, artless and unin- 

hibited, the Abbe children have produced a 
gay and amusing travel book; it is sometimes 
shrewd as well. The children’s manuscript 
is unaltered save in spelling, we are assured. 
And the book’s entertaining quality lies in 
its childishness rather than in its precocity. 
Patience and her brothers set down the world 
as they see it, with the literalness, the un- 
reasoning juxtapositions, the acceptance, of 
children, and with childlike ambitions and 
occasional pondering. Some parts of their 
book are exceedingly funny, but it is most 
amusing when it is read a little at a time.’’ 
Katherine Woods 

+N Y Times p10 Ap 5 '36 700w 


+ Sat R of Lit 13:11 Ap 11 °36 650w 
Time 27:87 Ap 20 '36 700w 





ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. The living Jef- 
ferson. 403p $3 Scribner 
B or 92 Jefferson, Thomas 36-27203 
“Mr Adams’s approach to Jefferson combines 
the interest of the historian and biographer 
and the zeal of a political pamphleteer. Jeffer- 
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son, he declares, ‘was and still is, the greatest 
and most influential American exponent of 
both liberalism and Americanism.’ . . Mr. 
Adams undertakes to show the origin and na- 
ture of Jefferson's political ideas and the extent 
to which he applied them in his public life, 
and to contrast them with the ideas which 
Hamilton, in particular, espoused. . . Mr. 
Adams devotes his final chapter to a wither- 
ing attack on President Roosevelt and the New 
Deal.”” N Y Times 


Booklist 32:255 My '36 
+ — Books pl Ap 12 °’36 1800w 
“The book is splendidly written, is sound his- 
torically, is fair in its judgments, logical in 
its reasoning and outspoken in its findings. Mr. 
Adams is to be thanked—even by a Hamilton- 
ian—for an interesting and authoritative his- 
tory.’’ F. S. Ambrose 
-+ Boston Transcript p4 Ap 11 ‘36 1350w 
— New Repub 87:24 My 13 '36 950w 
New Statesman & Nation 11:671 My 2 
"36 350w 
“The primary interest of the book lies in its 
emphasis and interpretations rather than in its 
recital of facts.’”” William MacDonald 
N Y Times p3 Ap 5 '36 1650w 
+ R of Rs 93:12 My ’36 110w 
+ Sat R of Lit 13:6 Ap 4 °36 1250w 


Spec 156:799 My 1 '36 1450w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 19 ’36 
Time 27:82 My 4 '36 600w 


LORENZ, ADOLF. My life and work; the 
search for a missing glove. 373p il $3.50 Scrib- 
ner 


B or 92 36-27255 
“Dr. Lorenz is the most famous of all ortho- 
pedic surgeons—famous alike for his skill in 
the practice of ‘dry’ surgery and for the un- 
conquerable spirit which enabled him to achieve 
success in this field after his professional 
career seemed to be blocked by a cutaneous af- 
fection which prevented the practice of ordi- 
nary surgery. More than that, he is a buoyant 
personality who has enjoyed life tremendously 
and who puts into the story of it a good deal 
of the infectious gaiety of his own nature.”’ 
Christian Century 





Booklist 32:289 Je '36 
+ Books p7 My 17 '36 1050w 
-+ Chicago Daily Tribune pi2 My 9 ’36 
Christian Century 53:707 My 13 ’36 
‘We have only to think how intimate, how 
scandalous, how behind the scenes this book 
might have been, and what greedy, slobbering 
mouths might therefore have hungered for the 
sight of it. As it stands, the whole account is 
easy and well bred, proceeding from a great 
natural intelligence and happy culture in many 
fields, with a basis of kindness and tender, in- 
nate charity, humor, and an immense response 
to life and capacity to attract life.’”’ Stark 
Young 
+ New Repub 87:48 My 20 ‘'36 1200w 
+N Y Times p6 My 3 '36 1450w 
“Truly here is a life crowded with big and 
little experiences, from all of which now in his 
eighty-fourth year, he extracts for us color, 
humor, wisdom, and human understanding.’’ 
M. 8S. Ulrich, M.D. 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:6 My 2 '36 950w 
Springf’d Republican p7e My 17 ’36 


Fiction 


GULBRANSSEN, TRYGVE. Beyond sing the 
woods; tr. by Naomi Walford. 313p $2.50 Put- 
nam [7s 6d Butterworth, T.] 


36-7994 
_ Chronicle of fifty years in a Norwegian family 
living on their huge estate in the hills. The 
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GULBRANSSEN, TRYGVE—Continued 

Bjérndal bred strong men, but they came to 

tragic ends until one of them, Dag, married a 

wife from the fertile valley lands, and spent 

his =e in piling up wealth for himself 

= his cendants. The tale ends with the 
gement of the remaining son of Old Dag, 
a beautiful girl from the town. 


Booklist 32:257 My My '36 

+ Books p4 My 3 '36 650w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 My 2 °36 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl8 My 6 ‘36 
tite Statesman & Nation 10:606 O 26 
“Something of the earthy richness of Knut 
Hamsun’'s early ks, something of the magic 
of old Norway that inspired Sigrid Undset, is 
in Trygve Gulbranssen’s heart-warming and 
romantic novel ‘Beyond Sing the Woods.’”’ 


Lewis Gannett 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p15 Ap 30 '36 650w 


+N Y Times p7? My 3 °36 1050w 
Sat R 160:407 N 2 '35 20w 

+ Sat R of Lit 14:12 My 2 
Time 27:84 My 4 '36 30w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p653 O 17 '35 


"36 370w 


MCCUE) WILL- 
76p $2.50 Morrow 


36-27270 


Against the background of the court of 
George III, on the eve of the American Revolu- 
tion, the author has spun a tale of romance 
and political intrigue, of which Tristram 
Amory, @ sachusetts Tory, is the hero. 
Tarred and feathered because of his political 
views in his own country, Amory goes to Eng- 
land and thru his relative, Lord North, gains 
admission to the court. There he becomes the 
trusted friend of the king, and, not without 
difficulties, marries a young member of the 
queen’s household. The book has an entirely 
al — retation of the personality of George 

in Franklin figures prominently, 


MORROW, MRS HONORE 
SIE. Let the king beware! 


a. 


+ Books pl2 My 17 '36 750w 
+ Boston Transcript pl My 16 ‘36 1800w 
are Science Monitor pl6 My 13 


“This is perhaps the most serious and cer- 
tainly the most consequential novel Honoré 
Morrow has given us. Whether it is at the 
same time the most successful artistically is 
rather doubtful. . . The portrait of George III, 
to which Mrs Morrow has devoted the best of 
her research and some very eloquent and sym- 
pathetic writing as well, is the most memo- 
ae well as the most controversial—fea- 
ture of the book. The other portraits, though 
skillfully sketched, are secondary in interest.’’ 
Margare 


t Wallac 
+-—N Y Times p7? My 17 ‘36 600w 


+ Sat R of Lit 14:5 My 23 '36 500w 
Time 27:92 My 25 '36 40w 


RINEHART, 
RINEHART). 


MARY (ROBERTS) (MRS S. M. 
The doctor. 6506p $2 Farrar 
36-10760 
The sto of Chris Arden is Jeeeriy the 
story of what a man’s pride, and his love for 
his life work, did to his personal life and 
happiness. 


Booklist 32:321 Jl '36 
+ Books p4 My 24 '36 1250w 
Boston Transcript pl My 29 °36 1700w 
New Repub 87:220 Je 24 °36 250w 
“Chris’ story sheds a clear, steady light on 
the demands and rewards of one of the most 
exacting, as it is surely one of the most honor- 
able and honored of professions. The book im- 
presses the reader as ee written not 
as a matter of business but use Mrs. Rine- 
hart wanted intensely to write it. Those novel- 
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ists who enlarge our knowledge of life by a 
lucid, sober yet sympathetic presentation of 
some special phase render valuable service; and 
that service is given by Mrs. Rinehart in her 
interesting, well balanced and sa! studied 
portrait of ‘The Doctor.’”’ L. Field 

+ N Y Times p7 My 24 36. ‘100w 


— Sat R of Lit 14:6 Je 6 '36 550w 
+ — Time 27:84 Je 8 '36 350w 


Children’s Books 


BATES, ALFRED. The gardener’s first year; 
il. by the author. 246p $2 Longmans 


635 Gardening—Juvenile literature 36-27159 


Handbook for the beginning gardener of any 
age, which gives practical and simply worded 
directions for planting and caring for flowers. 
Includes a descriptive list of flowers which will 
bloom the first year from seed. For each 
flower the botanical name with its pronuncia- 
tion is given, also the common name and in- 
formation on its origin and propagation. Index. 


+ Booklist 32:235 Ap ‘36 


“The list of flowers, with common and botan- 
ical names, and unusually full information in 
each case, makes it worth getting the book. 
Altogether, Mr. Bates has produced not only 
the dub’s delight in the way of garden books, 
but a reliable and inspiring starting point for 
what may be a long and happy career with 
flowers. He really does start at the ee | 
without those embarrassing takings-for-grante 
that make an adult beginner feel hopelessly 
dumb. A young beginner needs this sort of 
information to give him confidence.” M. L. 
Becker 

+ Books p8 Mr 29 °36 410w 


+ N Y Times pill Ap 12 '36 240w 


BRONSON, WILFRID SWANCOURT. Water 
people [il. by the author]. 104p $1 Wise bk. 
co. 

691.92 Marine fauna—Juvenile literature. 
Fishes—Juvenile literature 36-27137 


These short chapters on fishes and other 
under-water creatures are described in simple 
language for fourth and fifth grade children. 
The water creatures are grouped according 
to their land namesakes, and amusing colored 
illustrations carry out the analogies. 


Booklist 32:207 Mr ‘36 
+ — Books pl0 My 3 ’36 180w 


“Many of the creatures that you may see 
in the woods or mountains or at the seashore 
next summer will seem like old friends if you 
have read beforehand some of the very excel- 
lent new books about them.’ 

+ Christian Science Monitor ps My 25 '36 


er nee Ne DAGGETT (DARROUGH) 
(MRS RNEST HORN). Farm on the hill; 

il. by Grant Wood. 78p $2 Scribner 
36-8013 


Stories of two boys on a Middlewestern farm. 
The book is illustrated in color by Grant Wood. 
The author is the wife of Professor Ernest 
Horn of the University of Iowa, and both 
author and illustrator were brought up on 
American farms. 


+ Books p8 Mr 29 '36 600w 


“For the vividness and reality of this pic- 
ture of farm life, Grant Wood's fine pictures 
are pe responsible. Children consciously 
enjoy the rich color, the beauty of detail and 
the humor of the illustrations and though 
they may not be aware of it, the strength 
and calm of these pictures provide an experi- 
ence in art appreciation ery valuable for the 
modern child.”” A. T. Eato 

+N Y Times pl2 Mr 29 "36 200w 
Mr 15 °36 


Ap 12 °36 


Springf’d Republican p7e 
-+ Springf’d Republican p7e 





